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N.Y. FILM COUNCIL ASKS 
MAYOR TO RESTORE 
AUDIO-VISUAL CUTS 


EW YORK CITY took its first serious step to 


secure adequate financial provisions for its 


Some of ANFA’s officers, l. to r. front row: Maurice T. 
Groen, E. E. Carter (pres.), George H. Cole (treas.), 
Jerome J. Cohen (sec.). Back row: Harold Baumstone, 
Horace ‘0. Jones (hon. pres.), J. Ken Lilley, William Hed- 
wig Sr. and William F. Kruse (hon. presidents). 


school's audio-visual program when representatives 
of the local Film Council asked the Board of Estimate 
to increase the allotted $150,000 to $500,000. 
Earlier in the fiscal year when budgeting allot- 
ments were being prepared Mayor William 


O'Dwyer increased the amount from last year's 
$150,000 to $250,000 (see FILM NEWS, Vol. 8, No. 


3). Afterwards the: Mayor again emphasized the . 


importance of audio-visual aids when he gave 
FILM NEWS an exclusive interview (Vol. 8, No. 4-5). 
in which he expressed the hope that the role of films, 
filmstrips, slides, etc., aie « soon be rapidly ex- 
panded not only in New York City but everywhere. 
However, with increasing calls for expenditures for 
higher salaries for city employees and other heavy 
demands on the civic purse, Mayor O'Dwyer's 
Board of Estimate found it impractical to carry out 
his proposal. 

To bring home to the Board of Estimate the need 
for an upward revision—if possible to an amount 
$250,000 greater than that asked for by the Mayor 
himself—the New York Film Council pleaded the 
case of the child, the educator and the industry 


(Continued on page 3) 


$20,000 Grant to F.C.A. — Glen Burch, New Director 


Tt Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
awarded a grant of $10,000 a year for two years 
to the Film Council of America. The grant has en- 
abled FCA to name a new executive director, Mr. 


ANFA Plans Ahead at. 
Ninth Conference 


LLIED NON-THEATRICAL FILM ASSOCIA- 
TION celebrated its 9th anniversary as a trade 
association by broadening its membership to in- 
clude educators, and its activities to the collection 
of 16mm statistical information by working with and 
through community film councils. 


HIS is a general program for promotion of the 

industry as a whole, for which a committee has 
been formed, headed by Fletcher Smith (Fletcher 
Smith Studios, N.Y.C.) and composed of ten mem- 
bers. This committee will devise a program for the 
national, general promotion of the non-theatrical in- 
dustry, to be put into effect as promptly as possible. 
Details are being prepared. 


\ (Continued on page 4) 


Glen Burch, who will assume his duties, in Chicago, on 
July Ist. 


Mr. Burch for the past five years has been assistant 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Good teachers know more pupils: 
can do the job bettg EBFilms . . because. 
educators for the, cific use of educators, 4 

vith leading specialists. 


CHILDREN and MAKING BRICKS 
IRISH CHILDREN, charming portrayal of Irish form = FOR HO are the newest additions to the great. 
life. Shows young brother and sister at work, at play, 
end on a family picnic. EBFilms dibrary , . . the world’s largest collection 
ntic classroom films. Teachers will welcome = 
| the same reasons that have made other — 
‘films the basis of almost every school’s audio- S 
program: 3 


in collaborationg 


of auth 


Because EBFilms ere clear, forceful, authen-.. 
tic teaching instruments. Because EBFilms. 
make young minds come alive. ... and 
learn. Because EBFilms help teachers do 
their job. the way they want to doit... 
effectively, thoroughly, lastingly. 


MAKING BRICKS FOR HOUSES shows the## 
portant role of bricks in modern construction. Illugitm 
the step-by-step process of manufacture. =. 
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NEW YORK FILM COUNCIL ASKS 
$500,000 FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


when it presented a brief at City Hall public 
hearing recently. 

At the time of going to press no decision had 
been announced, but it is considered highly 
probable that when the proposed transit fare 
increases are ratified the City will have suffi- 
cient revenue to enable it to follow Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s recommendations at least and per- 
haps those presented by the Film Council. 

A. H. (“Red”) Motley, president of Parade 
Publications and a trustee of the Film Council 
of America, presented the brief to Council 
President Vincent Impellitteri, Comptroller 
Lazarus Josephs, and the five Borough presi- 
dents. Mr. Motley was supported by Sophie 
Hohne (March of Time), secretary of the New 
York Film Council; Dr. Irene Cypher, (Com- 
munications Dept. New York University), 
member of the Film Council’s executive board, 
also representing N.E.A.; Mrs. Esther Speyer, 
present also on behalf of the United Parents 
Association; Rohama Lee (FILM NEWS). 

In his verbal presentation Mr. Motley not 
only pointed out what was being done else- 
where (a small place like Mason City. Iowa, 
spends 187-cents per pupil against New York 
City’s 12-cents), but that more and better 
education could be had, with the same num- 
ber of teachers. “Like every businessman,” 
he said, “the City Fathers must seek out and 
use technological improvements in order to 
accomplish more with less.” Mr. Motley went 
on then to speak of the size of the industry 
in New York (over 300 business organizations 
are connected with the educational and docu- 
mentary motion picture industry here). “These 
people are also parents and taxpayers,” he 
reminded the Board. “As parents they are in- 
terested in seeing their children get the best 
education possible, education that today needs 
and demands visual materials. As taxpayers, 
their jobs depend upon this industry.” In con- 
clusion Mr. Motley described the organiza- 
tion and purposes of the Film Council of 
America and made it clear that its trustees 
had no connection with the marufacture or 
sale of film equipment; that it is non-profit 
and non-political. _ 

The covering petition which was entered 
for filing supplemented the verbal presenta- 
tion. It read: “We, who provide the visual 
aids now in use in the schools of 48-States, 
find it necessary to express our shame that our 
own city, that once boasted of the finest, 
most modern educational system in the coun- 
try, is now far behind the average American 
communitv in the use of up-to-date educa- 
tional techniques. Practically every progres- 


sive school board in America has already taken 
action to consolidate the amazing advances in 
educational techniques developed by the 
Armed Services and industry during the war. 
The increase in the use of films and film 
strips has been amazing. But we who manu- 
facture and supply these materials to Atlanta, 
or Dallas, or Seattle, are faced with the 
embarrassing fact that our own children, 
attending the public schools of New York 
City, are deprived of these aids. The prin- 
cipals, teachers and supervisors of New York 
know what is going on in this field today. 
Their request for minimal funds has been 
slashed to the point where it is ludicrous. We 
therefore, fully qualified as experts in the 
area of visual education, strongly urge that 
the original request, which was in itself less 
than adequate to do a real job, be restored 
at once.”—Siened, Willard Van Dyke. Chair- 
man, for the New York Film Council. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. 


FruMs of the Nations, the non-profit organ- 

ization representing a large number of 
foreign nations, has appointed Nu-Art Films. 
Inc. as official distributor for the sale and 
rental of all F.O.N. releases. 

Users and buyers of Films of the Nations’ 
“subjects will be able to obtain these films at 
the same nrices and discounts as they hereto- 
fore had from Films of the Nations directly. 
Regional F.O.N. distribuotrs will be accom- 
modated by Nu-Art on the same terms as pre- 
viously agreed upon. 

This arrangement is fully in line with the 
nurposes for which Films of the Nations was 
formed. Since its inception two and a half 
vears azo, F.O.N. has created a large demand 
for its films. Today it has a fast growing num- 
ber of regular users. For this reason Films of 
the Nations feels that the time has come to 
refrain from the physical handling of its films 
so that it may concentrate on the functions of 
liaison and coordination between the foreign 
nations and film users as specifically outlined 
in its charter. 

Full time will be given to the promotion of 
films, polling of likes and dislikes, study of 
film requirements and the giving of advice to 
the member nations for new film productions, 
of which a number are nearing completion. 

Nu-Art Films Inc. has obtained additional 
floor space where Films of the Nations has its 
offices, at 55 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
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COLOR | 


films from Britain 


LET'S SEE 


—=2 reels, 17 mins. 
A study of the optical industry. This 


film shows the painstaking skill 
needed to melt, mold and polish 
lenses so accurately that they come 
within one millionth of an inch of 
specification. 


COLOUR 

—2 reels, 15 mins. 

The explanation of the nature of 
color and its many uses. This pic- 
ture of a great chemical industry 
shows the development of modern 
synthetic dyes, as well as the re- 
search and experiments which are 
constantly being carried out. 


MAKE FRUITFUL THE LAND 
—2 reels, 17 mins. 

Eighteenth century farmers were 
the pioneers of crop rotation. Beau- 
tiful photography and animated dia- 
grams show the development of the 
“Four Course” system now in opera- 
tion. 


STEEL 

—4 reels, 34 mins. 

A vivid description of the steel in- 
dustry in Britain, showing the proc- 
esses used from the time the iron 
ore is dug out of the ground until 
the finished product leaves the plant. 


All Films available in 16mm Sound 


Apply for 
sale or rental prints to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco 
Washington 
BRITISH CONSULATES 


Boston @ Detroit ¢Houston @ Los Angeles 
Seattle 


IDEAL PICTURES INC. 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Denver, 
Honolulu, Indianapolis, Karsas City, Mo., 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minnea- 
polis, New Orleans, Miami, Richmond, Va., 

Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore. 
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7 gee ANFA project is the production of a 
20-minute motion picture for sale at cost to 
dealers. Its purpose will be to sell “running time”: 
that is, to extend the use of projectors by pointing 
out the various fields in the community calling for 
service and the many films available for these fields. 
The picture will be financed by a special fund to be 
raised by voluntary contributions in the trade; is to 
be a cooperative venture as regards equipment, 
processing, production. It is understood it will be 
predicated on certain research. Ed. H. Stevens heads 


Founded in 1939 “to disseminate useful information . . . to promote reforms 
relating to this industry . . . to improve the quality and increase the quantity 
of worthy products . . . to encourage wider use of visual education . . . to elevate 
the standards of honor, integrity, courtesy and fair dealing . . . to promote 
the business welfare of the members.” 


The 16mm Industry and the Public 


Government — Libraries — Church 


Pp has also instituted a Film Library Promo- 
tion Committee to be headed by Ray Swank 
of St. Louis. Its purpose will be interchange of ideas 
on how libraries can do more business. A Film Li- 
braries' Operations Committee, headed by Carl 
Kunz (Philadelphia) will study present procedures 
with the aim to set up standard methods of opera- 
tion and of film care. This is not a new work but 
there has not heretofore been an official committee 
for it. Facilities of the Operations’ Committee, at 
least in an advisory way, will be made: available 


the committee in charge. 


THE two public sessions of the Convention 

dealt with “What the Film Users Expect 
of the 16mm Industry, Its Trade Associations 
and Its Press” and “What the Film Dealers 
and Libraries Expect” from the same. 

The speakers, all of national calibre, had 
much to say for and against the industry, and 
more than one bombshell was detonated in the 
course of three crowded days. 

Chester Lindstrom, Motion Picture Division 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, said that 
they have 50,000 prints of more than 1,000 
subjects; which achievement had been made 
possible through the help and cooperation 
of the industry. “But,” he said, “the industry 
today is inclined to regard the government 
as a competitor. The opinion is often ex- 
pressed,” he continued, “that production 
should be done by private industry. We have 
a government printing office, however,” he 
reminded his listeners. “and a government 
information office that gets out information; 
so why not a motion picture department 
that serves the government's particular in- 
terests?” Mr. Lindstrom went on briefly to 
review the history of films in government 
and spoke of the great government spon- 
sored documentaries such as THE RIVER 
which was made to get over the concept of 
soil conservation. 

“These films provided an impetus for the 
growth of documentary sponsored film within 
the industry. Government films have p'aved 
an important part in establishing the power 
of the film to train, sell and educate. Industry 
las been inclined to take the attitude, how 
can we compete with free government films? 
Aside from the fact that government agencies 
have specific jobs in specific areas to do, 
their films create a demand in these areas 
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to public libraries as well. 


which otherwise would not exist. We have 
brought films to the backwoods where people 
had never seen a motion picture. We have 
been the foundation of many a library; and 
if free films were not available, many people 
would not know of the existence of rental 
libraries. Needs grow. The people who first 
use free film often become steady commercial 
library accounts. The government, it must be 
remembered, is a servant of the people and 
thus must be interested in all activities that 
tend to better the position of people.” 

At this point Mr. Chester Lindstrom said: 
“These are times when what we call the Amer- 
ican way of life is being challenged. Perhaps 
more than any other channel, commercial 
films are a self-portrait for the world to see. 
...To succeed in telling the story of the 
American way of life on the screen is the 
challenge to the sponsored film today.” 

“In the U. S. today there are 10,000 li- 
brarians. They need your help in setting up 
visual aids programs,” said Patricia Blair, 
Film Adviser, American Library Association. 

“We of the Library Association have set 
ourselves a new goal of service and responsi- 
bility, with the major object of the greater 
use on the grassroots’ level, of the educational 
film. Recently the grant of $115,000 to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for li- 
brary research on new instruments of learning 
produced the conclusion that books are no 
longer the most efficient tools. There are good 
reasons for believing that, except for great 
col'ections of literature, books will be dis- 
placed by more efficient, less time and space 
consuming forms of record and instruction.” 
According to Mrs. Blair there are at present 
29 libraries owning their own equipment and 
circulating film. Most others get out combined 


book and film lists on the issues of the day. 
“You helped sell the visual education pro- 
gram to the school field,” she reminded 
ANFA’s members. “Our request is now that 
you help us sell it to the libraries.” 

‘In closing Mrs. Blair stated that Knoxville 
closed its library for 3 nights in succession to 
provide 85 people with opportunity to learn 
how to use a projector; that Louisville re- 
cently put a projector in every one of its 
branches; that dealers in Dallas personally 
assured her their business has noticeably in- 
creased since the library there began its film 
program. 

Today there are over 250,000 churches, all 
potential 16mm audiences for non-religious as 
well as religious films. This was pointed out 
by Rev. Bruce G. McGraw, Director, Audio- 
Visual Aids, New Jersey Council of Churches. 
“In the production of religious films I would 
prefer church-controlled organizations,” he 
said, “such as Cathedral Films and the Prot- 
estant Film Commission which are today pro- 
ducing the best of a specific and general re- 
ligious nature.” He still found it necessary, 
Rev. McGraw revealed, to carefully preview 
every entertainment film as the titles are often 
misleading and the stories they would seem 
to indicate especially in the children’s field, 
are adulterations. 

“Why as the pastor of a church must I 
be on the alert all the time against a medium 
I want to use? It is the responsibility of the 
16mm field to get onto a higher cultural level, 
at least for whatever it expects to sell to 
churches. Disparaging things about races, for 
instance, are present in too many films, es- 
pecially cartoons.” 

According to a recent survey made by Co- 
lumbia University, a 20-minute film can be 
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Industry — Labor — Medicine 7 


equivalent to 150-minutes of reading time. 
This fact was brought forward by James F. 
Gerrity, Public Relations Dept., Shell Oil 
Co. Mr. Gerrity expressed the hope antiquated 
equipment in schools and groups would be 
replaced and properly trained projectionists 
would be employed more and more. 

“Today,” he said, “when sponsors make 
available color prints costing $125 apiece it 
is heartbreaking to see them returned in a 
chewed-up condition. If this continues, in- 
dustry will have to charge rentals.” 


Mark Starr of the International Ladies 


‘Garment Workers Union, an AFL affiliate, 


pinch-hit for George T. Guernsey, Assoc. Dir. 
of Education, CIO. Mr. Starr, in his inimit- 
able manner, said labor is interested in mak- 
ing increasing demands for films on an or- 
ganized basis. “The labor potential,” he said, 
“is as vast as that of the church; and 50- 
million organized Americans, most of them 
like you and me, many of them members of 
churches. Labor should be aware of films as 
is industry, though it does not have the money 
business and industry have, to present its 
side of the story. However, it is beginning 
to wake up. For instance the annual summer 
Institute of Steel Workers held at Penn State 
was filmed for showing to a Congress com- 
mittee known to be fairly stubborn against 
labor’s viewpoint on a matter recently under 
discussion.” The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, he said, has established its own film 
library, and suggested films listed by Unions 
should be placed on general lists. Mr. Starr 
went on to speak of one film in particular 
on what a union is and does, which is in 
fairly wide demand, particularly by schools. 
“Fifty million people can’t all be crack- 
brained Bolsheviks,” he continued, “and 
other people should at least want to know 
what they represent.” In conclusion he sug- 
gested it might be a good idea for industry to 
invite a representative of their workers to 
serve on the planning board for a film. It 
might then find a bigger market as a more 
authentic product. “Canadian and British 
films are used mostly in our Union halls,” 
he revealed, “as they don’t attempt to tell 
the whole story and give it a rosy ending, 
but support discussion and present their story 
with greater verisimilitude.” 

Dr. Jacob Sarnoff, “medical cinematogra- 
pher”, spoke on the increasing use of films in 
medicine, said that the advent of television 
will open a new field of usefulness for them 
in two ways: for the general public, and for 
the professional. In this latter connection he 
urged that something be done about getting 
the Federal Communications’ Commission to 
set aside a closed circuit for the doctor, to 
enable him to study at home, reviewing the 
old and learning the new. The educational 
problems of medical colleges will be in a 
great measure solveable, according to Dr. 
Sarnoff, by the aid of films. 

Nat Fowler, Director of Film, American 
Broadcasting Co., said that television was 
desirous of cooperating with all groups and 
doing a good educational job via films. How- 
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ever, television stations have been handicap- 
ped by lack of understanding all round and 
by equipment problems. Stations have been 
forced to use “filler films, the lowest in the 
barrel” as the best were not available to them 
and the F.C.C. regulations called for a certain 
number of hours on the air in order to main- 
tain licenses. “The programming of film is 
now one of the most important elements of 
television,” he said, “and stations are pre- 
paring to make their own films for special 
needs, but sponsored films, if not too definite- 
ly advertising, and pictures which meet qualifi- 
cations will be bought or rented for sustaining 
material. Let us use your good films before it 
is too late,” he pleaded. “We are gambling on 
the future with a big investment and we need 


16mm Award 


LLARD B. COOK and Alexander 

F. Victor are the recipients of the 
Third Annual 16mm Award given by 
the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associ- 
ation in recognition of their pioneering 
accomplishments in the 1l6mm_ field. 
The announcement was made at the 
closing banquet of ANFA’s 9th annual 
convention. 

Mr. Cook was the first to introduce 
the use of acetate film for non-theatrical 
purposes and he insisted that only film 
less than 35mm in width should be 
employed. As head of Pathescope Com- 
pany at that time he brought forward 
the first 28mm projector, on which 
only safety film was used. As head of 
Kodascope Film Library he was one 
of the first to establish the film rental 
idea. 

Mr. Alexander F. Victor, retired 
founder of Victor Animatograph Corp., 
designed and manufactured the first 
16mm cameras and projectors. Along 
with Mr. Cook, he also helped to de- 
velop film safety requirements which 
ultimately became the basis of all non- 
theatrical stock. 

Chairman of the Awards Committee 
was William A. Rogers of Religious 
Films Assoc. Inc., N.Y.C. 


the help of the film producer now for his 
greater benefit later.” 

Speaking for the educator, Irving C. Boer- 
lin, Supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, said: 

“One of the things that educators are de- 
manding today is better films, and films that 
can be more closely integrated with the vari- 
ous curricula. The producers of educational 
films have been making considerable progress 
in the right direction, and the result has been 
a general improvement. Recent films on num- 
ber concepts, elementary science, and in the 
field of social studies. are striking examples 
of this advance. But the pinnacle has not yet 


Alexander F. Victor, joint winner with 
Willard B. Cook of ANFA’s 16mm 
Award, designed and made the first 
16mm camera and projector, founded 
the Victor Animatograph Corporation. 


been reached, as I think we all realize, and 
I would like to make a few suggestions as to 
how I think we can more nearly approach the 
goal. 

“Whenever a producer prepares to make 
a film in a certain subject area, he immedi- 
ately looks for a collaborator. Often times he 
looks for a high powered individual who is 
connected with some outstanding university 
and who has a big name in the subject area. 
Often times, because of financial reasons, he 
tries to find such a person as near to home 
as possible. Sometimes the results are good, 
and sometimes the results are not so good. 
The difficulty is, it seems te me, that the film 
producer usually thinks that he knows all the 
techniques of film making, and that all he 
needs to do is find an educator who knows the 
subject matter. This, I think, is a false 
premise.*True the producer knows everything 
about cameras, films emulsions, camera angles, 
scenes, etc., but I believe he can still learn 
something about the principles of teaching 
that are the basis of every film made for 
teaching purposes.” 

“There are today quite a few educators,” 
Dr. Boerlin pointed out, “who have an excel- 
lent knowledge of various subject matter 
areas, at least on the present elementary and 
secondary level of film production, who are 
well prepared in teaching principles, and who 
know the motion picture film medium. It is 
my considered opinion that if some of these 
persons are approached to become collabora- 
tors in many subject areas that are being 
worked on today, considerably better films 
can, and will result.” 

Dr. Boerlin suggested further that “pro- 
ducers take a leaf from Army and Navy 
production staffs and establish check points 
in their production, which will make the 
final product less of a gamble. With the ex- 
ception of the collaborator and possibly a 
few others, educators do not usually see the 
final product until it is ready to deliver.” But 
school testing centers at various points 
throughout the country, for checking under 
classroom conditions, “should result in greatly 
improved films and should help to change 
the red ink problem to black ink.” 

Some interesting figures on the sources of 
films used in the grade schools of Pennsyl- 
vania were presented by Dr. Boerlin with the 
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assistance of some film slides. Resulting from 
a Research Study made by the Pennsylvania 
State College early in 1947 they revealed that 
29-percent of films used for educational pur- 
poses are obtained from commercial sources; 
22-percent from industrial; 17-percent from 
college film libraries; 14-percent from govern- 
ment and philanthropic; 10-percent from co- 
operative libraries; and only 8-percent were 
school owned. 

On the High School level: 29-percent were 
obtained from commercial film libraries; 28- 
percent from industrial sources; 14-percent 
from college film libraries; 16-percent from 
government and philanthropic sources; only 
6-percent were school owned. Grade and high 
schools combined owned only 3-percent of 
their films. “In the State of Pennsylvania at 
least,” concluded Dr. Boerlin, “I think it is 
safe to conclude that at least 50-percent of the 
educational films sent out from commercial 
libraries are free sponsored films, and that 
from 55 to 60-percent of the total films used 
in the schools are of the free sponsored type.” 

Dr. Boerlin also stated the educator's side 
of the distribution problem and made some 
helpful suggestions in this connection. 

Mrs. Esther Speyer, Adviser, Committee on 
Motion Pictures, United Parents Association, 
presented the case of the parent and advocated 
greater cooperation between producers and 
parents. “Today, parents have studied movies, 
discussed and analyzed them,” she said, “from 
almost every point of view including that of 
the producer, director and others. It is not 
easy for parents to understand why films are 
made as they are. We feel that with no greater 
an investment in time or in money or in brain 
power they could be much better. We think 
there must be liaison between producer and 
informed parents before a better product can 
result. 

“The U.P.A. has a committee on motion 
_ pictures and audio-visual education, and sev- 
eral courses in movies have been’ given to 
parents. Miss Rita Hochheimer of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, New York City schools, 
and her entire staff have done everything on 
their own time to help us help parents, film- 
wise. Dr. Irene Cypher of New York Univer- 
sity has also conducted a course for us. 

“Nothing makes money overnight,” she 
continued, “and we are not asking for what 
is impossible. We feel, if films for our chil- 
dren were made as delightfully as books for 
children are written there is no reason why 
they should not entertain, educate, delight, 
be long remembered, and seen again and 
again. But when you do produce films for 
children, don’t do it on your own opinion. I 
am sure you will be greatly helped if you 
call in for consultation the well informed 
parents, in the same way you consult and co- 
operate with educators when films are con- 
sidered for school use.” 


Mrs. Speyer touched on “the need for films 
to be used for parent education and which 
pertain directly to parent, home, school and 
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community relationships. She also mentioned 
the additional parent problem being intro- 
duced by television. “We can keep our chil- 
dren from the movies,” she said, “but we will 
not be able to keep them from turning the 
dial on a television set and we are alarmed at 
what it will bring into our homes. 

“Producers, after all, are parents too,” she 
said in conclusion. “If you think you know 
what you are talking about in both categories 
so do those of us who do not produce, so— 
let’s get together.” 

In an unscheduled talk the Rev. Allen 
Motley, president of the Newark Film Coun- 
cil, spoke on the suitabilty of films for dis- 
cussion groups. He said that films of 15- 
minutes duration were better than those any 
longer, and this was especially applicable to 
films for religious groups, as the discussion 
leader needed an opportunity to speak before 
and after the screening and also to show the 
film a second time. He lauded Cathedral’s 


Fletcher Smith, Chairman, National 16mm 
Industry Promotion Committee (Allied Non- 
Theatrical Association) has just announced 
the Committee’s members, as follows: Harold 
Baumstone (Post Pictures Corp.) ; Andre Bus- 
tanoby (Vision Education Prods.); Gordon 
Shadwick (Hawley-Lord Inc.) ; Samuel Gold- 
stein (Commonwealth Pictures); Maurice T. 
Groen (Films of the Nations); Herbert Ker- 
kow (Herbert Kerkow Productions); William 
F. Kruse (United World Films Inc.) ; Edward 
H. Stevens (Stevens Pictures); Saul G. Tur- 
rell (Sterling Films). 


FESTIVAL OF SPRING (14-minutes) as 
being of the type that “did the best job in 
teaching the idea of God.” 

“We need more films to appeal to younger 
children as the present level seems to start at 
about 10-years of age. There is also a need 
for films on specific incidents in the life of 
Christ and to teach lessons for living, rather 
than the repetition of the story of the Cruci- 
fixion. We want films which show the growth 
out of the life of the Hebrew into the Chris- 
tian church.” In conclusion he mentioned that 
Newark’s Film Council was “trying to interest 
more people in spreading the gospel of better 
films and how to use them.” SHOE SHINE, 
he informed his audience, is one picture he 
has used extensively to emphasize the theme 
of brotherhood, and various Julien Bryan films 
also, for the same purpose. 

The braking effect of censorship on distribu- 
tion and its increasingly heavy cost were dealt 
with by J. K. Lilley of J. P. Lilley & Sons, 
Harrisburg, Penn. who asked that the Associ- 
ation do something about this problem, and 
also about standard booking. Mr. Lilley spoke 
for the local film library. Mr. Bertram Wil- 


Parents — Film Councils — Dealers 


Laboratories — The Press 


loughby, one of the founders of ANFA, was 
to have spoken for national film libraries but 
was ill and unable to attend. A letter from 
him was read, however, by Paul Foght, edu- 
cational director of Ideal Pictures (Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s organization). 

Present problems confronting the audio- 
visual dealer were discussed and some con- 
crete suggestions put forward for the ad- 
vancement of the industry in this field. Victor 
J. Middleton who runs the pharmacy his 
grandfather established more than 50-years ago 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., speaking for the 
photo equipment dealers of ANFA advocated 
standardization of prices as in the drug field 
and deplored lack of co-operation among 
dealers. First film handled by Middleton’s 
was “THE DISASTER OF THE HINDEN- 
BURG” in 1930. The pharmacy took to films 
during the depression when the drug industry 
was in straits, has built up a remarkable busi- 
ness in films and equipment though only in- 
terested in the immediate area of some 50- 
miles. 

Referring to roadshowmen as “the indus- 
try’s roving ambassadors and missionaries,” 
Ed. Stevens of Atlanta discussed “these im- 
portant people to the whole industry” briefly 
but to the point. Bert Adams, Westchester 
Motion Pictures, was to have spoke on this 
topic but was unable to attend. 


Ellis Smith, assistant to the president of 
DeLuxe Laboratories, speaking on “the life 
cycle of a negative” suggested several ways 
in which producers could assist laboratories 
to give quicker, more economical service. He 
mentioned that DeLuxe, in the hope of pro- 
viding its customers with additional raw stock, 
has been sampling British and other varieties; 
and made the point that reduction prints 
(from 35mm to 16) are not necessarily su- 
perior in quality to good 16mm originals. 
Saul Jeffee of Movielab Film Laboratories 
started some lively questioning when he spoke 
of television complaints on 16mm prints. Re- 
vealing that prints for television require some- 
what different handling, he urged that it be 
specified a print is to be used for television, 
when it is handed over for processing. 


Although the program of the ANFA pane]s 
indicated inclusion of the press in their dis- 
cussions, no provision was made for inclusion 
of this field on the 16mm industry. This was 
brought to the attention of ANFA’s members 
by Rohama Lee, editor of Fim News, who 
asked what co-operation the industry wanted 
from the press which perhaps it was not 
already receiving. On the suggestion of Mr. 
W. MacCallum of Modern Talking Pictures, 
Miss Lee’s question was put to each mem- 
ber of the afternoon’s panel. Some of the 
panel members’ remarks were: 

“The press must not ignore the parent. 
Play the parent up instead of down” (Mrs. 
Esther Speyer of United Parents) .. . “The 
press serves us in reverse, when it announces 
our pictures—we are deluged than with re- 
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quests we'can’t handle” (James Garrity, Shell 
Oil) . . . “Tell us what films are available 
for television” (Nat Fowler, American Broad- 


casting) . . . “Search out more stories of 
pioneering in the religious field in audio- 
visual. Preview with us in mind” (Rev. Bruce 
G. McGraw) . . . “What we need is a Bosley 
Crowther” (I. C. Boerlin, Penn State College) 
. .. “The 16mm industry should serve the 
press too, by giving it proper information, 
particularly in the matter of equipment, and 
projectors available” (Chester A. Lindstrom, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) .. . “A serious 
problem to the editor in this field is the 
deluge of sales literature and material that 
should be confined to paid advertising.” 
(Bernard Brown, “Photo Dealer”). 


Answering questions on censorship and 
allied matters, Jacques Kopfstein of Astor 
Pictures, N. Y. C. pointed to the apparently 
insurmountable difficulties being encountered 
by the 35mm industry in this connection and 
suggested that the situation be left as is, for 
the present at least. 


The opening meeting of the convention was 
presided over by William K. Hedwig, honor- 
ary president, supported by Wm. F. Kruse, 
president for the past two years, Reports were 
rendered by George F. Cole, treasurer; Wm. 
L. Knighton, executive-secretary; E. E. Carter, 
Code of Ethics; Samuel Goldstein and M. T. 
Groen, Good and Welfare, also Banquet and 
Door Prizes. Mr. Samuel Goldstein, vice- 
president, chaired the first afternoon business 
meeting for members only and William F. 
Kruse the concluding one. Horace O. Jones, 
honorary president, and E. E. Carter (in the 
absence of Stanley C. Atkinson) presided over 
the two panel sessions. 


The following new officers were elected: 


President, E. E. (Jack) Carter, National - 


Film Service, Raleigh, N. C.; first vice-pres., 
Edward H. Stevens of Stevens Pictures, At- 
lanta, Ga.; treasurer, George H. Cole, King 
Cole Sound Service, N. Y. C. (fifth term) ; 
secretary, Jerome J. Cohen, Insurance Spe- 
cialist, N. Y. C. Directors are Harold Baum- 
stone, Post Pictures, N. Y. C.; J. Ken Lilley 
of J. P. Lilley & Son, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wil- 
liam L. Rogers, Religious Films Assoc., N. Y. 
C.; Alan B. Twyman of Twyman Films, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Retiring president William F. Kruse now 
joins the rank of honorary presidents. 

Registered at the Convention were 130 dele- 
gates from 13 States and Canada. There were 
also visitors from Sweden, Venezuela, Buenos 
Aires and Norway. Several thousand guests 
visited the 16mm industry trade show which 
Tan concurrently with the Convention, .at the 
Hotel New Yorker. Ehibitors were: 

Airequipt Manufacturing Corp.; American 
Products Co.; Capitol Projector Corp.; Castle 
Films; Comprehensive Service Corp.; Empire 
Motion Picture Screen Co.; Fiberbilt Case 
Co.; Films of the Nations Inc.; Gem Photo 
Supply Co.; Hawley-Lord Inc.; Harris Screen 
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165 West 46th Street 


... Announcing 


A New Policy 


In previous years Vaporate Company acted as a sales 
agency for Peerless Film Processing Corporation in 
the amateur field, and in some catagories of the non- 
theatrical field. We wish to,announce to the general 
photographic industry that henceforth we will handle 
all markets under our own, the Peerless, name. We 
continue to offer the same vacuum vaporating treat- 
ment of films which we have offered for 14 years — but 
no longer through Vaporate Company. Now — lower 
prices and Peerless personalized service are in effect. 


No other film treatment has ever been used so exten- 
sively and has such wide acceptance in the industry. 
No other film treatment offers such positive protection 
against film damage. Peerless Film Treatment is avail- 
able at numerous commercial laboratories throughout 
the country. The effectiveness of Peerless Film Treat- 
ment and the proven safety of Peerless chemicals have 
earned the appreciation of thousands of users. 


Peerless Film Processing Corporation 


Write for list of 
new low prices and 
Peerless processing 
installations. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Co.; Library Films Inc.; J. A. Maurer, ‘Inc.; 
Mogull’s Film Library; Neumade Products 
Corp.; Nu-Art Films Inc.; Official Films Inc.; 
Peerless Film Processing Co.; Pictorial Films 
Inc.; Post Pictures Corp.; Precision Film Labo- 
ratories; Raygram Corp.; Religious Film 
Assoc. Inc.; Simpex Co.; Skibo Productions 
Inc.; Sterling Films Inc.; United World Films 
Inc.; Vaporate Co.; Inc. (all of New York) ; 
Picture Recording Co.; Ampro Corp.; Bell & 
Howell Co.; Chicago Film Studios; Compco 
Corp.; DaLite Screen Co. Inc.; DeVry Corp.; 
Franklin Photographic Industries; Mansfield 
Corporation; Kolograph Corp; Natco Inc.; 
Picture Recording Co.; Radiant Screen; Au- 
rora Screen Company; Society for Visual 
Education (Chicago); Victor Animatograph 
Corp. (Davenport) ; Argus Inc. (Ann Arbor) ; 
Keystone Mfg. (Boston); Movie Mite Corp. 
(Kansas City); Craig Movie Supply, Star D 
Projector (Calif) ; Columbia Enterprises Inc.; 
Falbrook Photo Co. 


16MM FEATURED 
IN NEW AIRLINE THEATER 


THE first unit of a system of air-terminal 

short subject theaters, equipped for 16mm - 
sound as well as 35mm, has been opened at 
Detroit’s Willow Run airport, by Airline Ter- 
minal Theaters Inc. Each program will fea- 
ture some 16mm films, many of which are 
unavailable to the public through other the- 
aters in the area. 

While they enjoy film programs, passengers 
are assured of being informed of all dispatcher 
announcements through the medium of a vis- 
ible announcement system using a small screen 
alongside the motion picture screen. By this 
visible call system all flight information or 
personal calls are flashed onto the screen as 
they are announced outside, in the terminal. 

The policy of the theater is to be confined 
to newsreel and selected short subjects of both 
topical and entertainment nature. 
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Dr. Arnspiger’s SIX POINTS FOR SCHOOL 
FILM MAKERS 


Six factors to be borne in mind by producers 
and others when making films for edu- 
cational and instructional purposes were enu- 
merated by Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, Executive 
Vice-President of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., at a panel session of the Chicago 
Technical Conference. 
The Conference was sponsored by the Mid- 


west Section of the Society of Motion Picture* 


Engineers, jointly with the Chicago Section 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, and the 
Chicago Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

Under the heading, “The Role of the In- 
structional Film in Human Enlightenment”, 
Dr. Arnspiger drew a graphic word picture 
of the great power of the film in communica- 
tions and its effects on the modes of living of 
millions of people all over the world. Speak- 
ing on the educational background called for 
in induction of the young citizen into the 
society of his community, Dr. Arnspiger said: 

“Any conscientious producer who hopes to 
build films geared to the needs of modern 
living must assume the responsibility for 
bringing society’s best minds together to as- 
sist in analyzing the subjects considered for 
presentation through the film medium. 

“Educational films that have been produced, 
demonstrate the validity of the conclusion 
that the film has a fundamental contribution 
to make to all the major subject matter 
areas including the biological and physical 
sciences, the social sciences and the human- 
ities. However, there are a number of criteria 
which must be recognized as fundamental to 
the production of instructional films. They are: 

“1. The film must develop concepts which 
are socially significant and thus important to 
the whole. 

“2. The film must present these concepts in 
ways which clarify and provide insights be- 
yond the possibility of other means of com- 
munication. This means a unique contribution 
to learning and demands the full exploita- 
tion of all the language and graphic arts 
which the film makes available. 

“3. The film must be authentic. This is 
certainly one of the greatest responsibilities 
of the producer. The classroom teacher cannot 
be expected to carry the load of pointing out 
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D*: V. C. Arnspiger made the first sound motion picture 

produced specifically for classroom use when he was di- 
rector of ERPI, a subsidiary of Western Electric Co. In 1943 
when ERPI was acquired by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dr. 
Arnspiger became executive vice-president, is now in charge of 
research and production for E. B. Films Inc. . . . Educated at 
Austin College and Texas Christian University, he has been 
teacher, principal and superintendent in Texas and Oklahoma 
high schools. During the war he served as special consultant to 

the U. S. Army Signal Corps Photographic Center. 


to his class the errors in fact, emphasis and 
omission which a carelessly produced film is 
likely to contain. Furthermore, this authen- 
ticity should be attested by a recognized au- 
thority from the field represented, as the only 
safeguard that can be depended upon to pro- 
tect the schools against irresponsible and 
often vicious propaganda. 


“4. The film should reflect a competent 
and thoroughgoing intellectual organization of 
the subject matter area of which it is a broad 
part. 


“5. The film should provide significant en- 
richment to the curriculum by leading to more 
creative teaching, and to more creative activ- 
ity on the part of the learner. 

“6. The technical development of the film 
should reflect an adequate application of ap- 
propriate principles of learning, i.e. its obiec- 
tives should be clearly stated or implied. The 
development of content should be in step-wise 
progression. The vocabulary should be ap- 
propriate to the level of the class with due 
consideration for the great potentiality of the 
film in developing vocabulary mastery and in 
overcoming the limitations of unaided verbal- 
ism. 

“If wisely conceived and executed, films 
can do much to help peonle think straight. 
Only recently, films have been produced to 
define democracy and despotism. The defini- 
tions set forth employ terms of specific ref- 
erence. Careful attention was given to ex- 
clude terms of ambiguous reference which 
tend to befuddle the student. It has been an 
inspiring experience to listen in on discus- 
sions growing out of the study of these films. 
Future development of the film in this area 
holds great promise for enlarging the under- 
standing of the principles of democracy. 


“Recent experience has led us to assume 
the film can overcome many other limitations 
to learning in the social area, hitherto almost 
insuperable. The creative utilization of the 
camera has enabled us to bring to the class- 
room actual life situations for study and 
analysis and thus transcend many of the 
limitations of verbalism, by the realism of 
life-like experience. Many other limitations 
to learning, catalogued by research workers 


during the past few years, have been over- 
come by the use of the instructional film. 

“The film can also assist in solving another 
great problem facing modern education: the 
short cutting of many of the processes of in- 
struction. It has long been recognized the 
film can be used to clarify areas heretofore 
‘blind spots’ in the experience of most stu- 
dents. Such physical phenomena as sound and 
light waves, molecular action, the internal 
mechanisms of digestion, principles of the 
internal combustion engine, movements of the 
galaxies of the universe, and the geological 
changes on and under the surfaces of 
the earth over millions of years are today 
being presented with great clarity upon the 
screens of thousands of classrooms. 

“A striking example of the power of the 
film in this area can be seen in actual class- 
rooms where many biological principles which 
used to be withheld until the ninth year in 
school are now taught effectively to children 
in the first grade before they learn to read. 
Such principles include the struggle for ex- 
istence, reproduction, ecological relationships 
among plants and animals, and balance in 
nature. 

“Two other areas are suggestive of great 
potentialities in the use of the film. The first 
is a better understanding of the the nature 
of human personality. The second is in devel- 
oping an increased mastery of the process of 
communication through language and other 
symbols as in music and art. In this connection 
we hope to be able to delineate and define 
through the film, the way in which language 
itself can function as a more effective medium 
of communication in social intercourse.” 

In conclusion Dr. Arnspiger urged that 
“every motion picture producer dedicate him- 
self to the proposition that the full potentiali- 
ties of the film medium must be applied to 
one of the most basic tasks of any society 
which aspires toward freedom—the enlighten- 
ment of all its people.” 

Dr. Arnspiger was introduced by W. C. 
(Bill DeVry), one of the SMPE Midwest Sec- 
tion Managers, and president of the DeVry 
Corporation, who acted as chairman and also 
conducted the panel discussion. , 
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THE FILM COUNCIL CORNER 


(Continued from page 1) 


Glen Burch, new executive-director, 
Film Council of America. 


to Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education. He has been 
editor also of the “Adult Education Journal” 
and associate editor of the “Film Forum Re- 
view,” and holder of such other important 
posts as Consultant to the New York State 
Department of Education Bureau of Adult Edu- 
cation. One of his chief interests has been the 
film laboratory established three years ago at 
the Adult Educational Institute, which labora- 
tory has gone intensively into study of film 
utilization. 

A native of Pomeroy, Wash., Mr. Burch was 
educated at Reed College and the University 
of Oregon; in 1936 obtained the certificate 
of the University of California School of Li- 
brarianship. Awarded his M.A. (in adult edu- 
cation) at Columbia University in 1945, he is 
completing his doctorate (Ed. D) at this same 
university. 

Interviewed by FILM NEWS in New York, 
Mr. Burch said: “I have accepted the position 
because of the tremendous challenge that it 


Mrs, Aline L. Legg, University of 
Texas graduate, musician, ex-teacher 
of maths, and business; former Adult 
Education Director (Texas); former 
Assnt. Dir. Don. of Information Sta- 
tistics; advertising and research work- 
er; one-time speakers’ bureau head ... 
as Administrative Sec. has kept FC A’s 
wheels turning at headquarters. 
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implies. I am deeply concerned with education, 
and particularly concerned over the use of 
film as a medium of education. I feel that the 
Film Council of America is an extension of the 
type of work in which I have been most in- 
terested, particularly as regards the community 
organization angle. Film Council has taken the 
position that you have to get down into the 
grass roots and get your organization from 
where people really are. This is my personal 
feeling also.” 

In announcing these latest developments 
on the FCA front Dr. Stephen M. Corey, 
chairman of its Board of Trustees, said: “We 
are extremely proud that the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has placed so much confi- 
dence in the Film Council of America and its 
major objective: to contribute to the public 
welfare through the widespread use of in- 
formational film materials.” He also expressed 
confidence that the Carnegie gift, together 
with acceptance by Mr. Burch of the executive 
director’s post, would serve as added stimulus 
to concerns and individuals interested in the 
audio-visual field, to participate generously in 
helping meet the growing financial needs of 


Thurman White who did FCA’s spade 
work as its first exec. sec., was bor- 
rowed from the University of Okla- 
homa for one year. He returns now to 
the academic field via post-graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, re- 
mains actively interested in FCA. 


the Council. The Carnegie grant, he pointed 
out, has been earmarked for the salary and 
expenses of the executive director. Additional 
monies must be forthcoming for continued or- 
ganization and proper servicing of local film 
councils throughout North America. 

To facilitate FCA’s goal of bringing educa- 
tional and informational films to the “grass- 
roots” of American, a new National Citizens’ 
Committee is being formed. Members already 
cooperating include Milton Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of Kansas State College; Clarence 
Francis, chairman, Board of Directors, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation; ‘Chancellor Robert 
Hutchins, University of Chicago; George Stod- 
dard, President, University of Illinois. 

Latest report gives the number of local film 


CAPABLE FILM WRITER 


Industrial, educational, documentary. 
Eight years of writing experience. 
Widely travelled. Recently returned 
from a script assignment in China. Ex- 
cellent references: research, treatments, 
shooting script, narrative. . . . Norman 
J. Dain, 611 W. 112th St., N. Y. 25. 
Phone Monument 2-1262. 


councils as 95, with Indiana, New York and 
Ohio (7 councils each) in the lead. 

Local councils are being invited to send 
representatives to the First Annual Conference 
of the Film Council of America, to be held 
August 8 and 9 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
in conjunction with the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Visual Education Deal- 
ers; Educational Film Library Association; 
and Midwest Forum on Audio-Visual Aids. 


FCA TRUSTEE CHAIRMAN’S 
N. Y. APPOINTMENT 


R. STEPHEN M. COREY, Chairman of 

the Board of Trustees, Film Council of 
America, has accepted the post of Executive 
Officer of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, and Professor of 
Education at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. This Institute works with 
numerous school systems in various parts of 
the country, in a consultative capacity. 

Dr. Corey is at present Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Dean of Students in the 
Division of Social Sciences, Director of the 
Center for the Study of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Materials, University of Chicago. He 
has a long record of achievement in educa- 
tional fields, is regarded as a leading exponent 
of audio-visual aids. Born at Rochester, N. Y., 
he is a graduate of the University of Illinois 
where he was Instructor in Educational Psy- 
chology and has also held professorates at 
DePauw University, University of Nebraska 
and University of Wisconsin. He is Educational 
Advisor to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films and 
to Rhinehart & Company, publishers. An au- 
thor of some note he is also contributing editor 
to several educational and psychological jour- 
nals, 

Dr. Corey takes over his new work on Sep- 
tember]. 
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Fairfield Audio- 


Visual Conference 


13 SPEAKERS IN 130 MINS. 


BY allowing each authority a maximum 
speaking and demonstration period of 10- 
minutes, the Connecticut Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Assoc. succeeded in presenting thirteen 
speakers, at the morning session of its re- 
cently held Fairfield Conference. The over-all 
result was a very complete survey of the 
use of modern a.v. teaching tools, and general 
agreement that such a method was well suited 
to conferences limited to a one-day session. 

Welcomed to the Roger Ludlowe High 
School by Dr. Carlyle G. Hoyt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Fairfield (Conn.), and Mr. John 
Lyons, president of the Connecticut Audio- 
Visual Association, the speakers together with 
their subjects were: 

“Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Geometry”, 
Caroline M. Caruso, Milford; “Use of the 
Micro-Projector”, Leo P. Rosenthal, Fairfield; 
“Use of the Opaque Projector in Art Ap- 
preciation”, Blanche E. Hart, Sup. of Art, 
Greenwich; “Use of Teacher-made Slides in 
Elementary Arithmetic”, Mrs. Louise Whaley, 
Greens Farms School, Westport; “Use of the 
Radio Transcription”, Leo P. Rosenthal, Fair- 
field; “Use of the Field Trip”, Mrs. Alba 
Allard, Westport; “Use of the Camera”, Ruby 
Wheeler, Stratford; “Work of the School 
Audio-Visual Coordinator”, Mrs. Maria F. 
Simon, New Haven; “Use of Teacher-made 
Slides in Social Studies”, Lucille J. Marottoli, 
Fairfield; “Use of the Opaque Projector in 
Reading Readiness”, Juliette Gatzweiler, 
Westport; “Use of Teacher-made Slides and 
Related Aids”, Grace A. Davin, New Haven; 
“Use of the Diorama”, E. Myrtle Sherman, 
Sup. of Art, Fairfield; “Use of the School 
Broadcast”, Grace A. Carroll, Fairfield. 

Guest speaker was Mr. Joseph T. Nerden, 
Audio-Visual Consultant, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, whose subject was “The 
Implications of the Morning Conference.” 


EXHIBITORS 


Exhibitors in conjunction with the con- 
ference. were: British Information Services, 
Children’s Film Library of the Motion Picture 
Assoc., Franco-American Audio-Visual Distri- 
bution Center, Keystone View Co., Sonocraft 
Co., Eye Gate House and Stanley Bowmar 
Co. (all New York); Connecticut Dairy and 
Food Council and Modern Motion Picture 
Service (Bridgeport); Connecticut Film 
Service and H-B Motion Picture Service (New 
Haven); New Haven Railroad (Providence) ; 
Pix Film Service (Greenwich); Radio and 
Appliance Distributors (East Hartford); A. 
B. Rider and Associates (Boston). 

On the Conference and Exhibit Committee 
were Rita Murphy, Mrs. Achsah C. Sherwood, 
Margaret B. Nemec, Marjorie Wells, Florence 
Evans, Lucille J. Marottoli, Mrs. Louise Mir- 
fin, Mary A. Craig, Emma L. Linley, Elizabeth 
A. Trotter, Doris Trowt, Ralph Whittaker, 
Truman N. Chase, Archibald J. McKie, 
Charles E. Luminati (Dir., Dept. of A.V. 
Education), Fairfield public school system. 
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New Dalite V-P 


Me O. N. WILTON, sales manager, Da- 

Lite Screen Co. Inc. (Chicago), has been 
elected a vice-president and director of the 
company, as recently announced by Mr. Chester 
C. Cooley, president. . .. A graduate of the 
University of Illinois (Mechanical Engineer- 
ing), Mr. Wilton has been 20 years in the 
photographic and film field, sold the first 
Filmo-sound machines for school and industry 
use. During the war he was actively associated 
with development of new cameras and sighting 
equipment for the Army Air Forces. . . . Mr. 
Wilton joined Da-Lite in 1947 taking over the 
duties of General Sales Manager from Mr. 
Cooley when he was elected the screen com- 
pany’s president. 


MORE MATHS FILMS 
WANTED 
SAY 700 TEACHERS 


ORE than 700 mathematics teachers from 
29-States and Canada recently met in 
Indianapolis for a two-day session of confer- 
ences for the 26th Annual Convention of The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Present day problems in teaching this sub- 
ject were discussed in general and sectional 
meetings, for all grades from elementary 
through college. Ten out of some 40 speakers 
discussed the use of various types of multi- 
sensory aids. The general concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the rate and effectiveness of 
learning in mathematics can be appreciably in- 
creased through the use of models, demonstra- 
tion devices etc. It was felt too that although 
good mathematics films are relatively few in 
number at present, more should be encouraged 
so that this medium may be further utilized as 
time goes on. Through the courtesy of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids of Indiana Uni- 
versity a number of films were shown. 

At the banquet which climaxed the conven- 
tion W. W. Rankin of Duke University paid 
tribute to the toastmaster, W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, for 
his many years of efficient and faithful service 
to “maths” teaching. The retiring president, 
Carl Shuster (State Teachers College, Trenton, 


National Review 
Board’s 39th Meeting 


ATOMIC AGE FILM SHOWN 


“The Motion Picture in Public Affairs” 
was the theme of the 39th Anniversary Con- 
ference of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, held in New York recently. 

Several speakers reviewed various facets 
of the picture field today and Mr. Jesse L. 
Lasky, veteran Hollywood producer, empha- 
sized the need for support of good pictures. 
Discussing his recent production, “The Miracle 
of the Bells”, he said it was a sincere effort 
to make a picture for family audiences. 

Mr. Edwin J. Lucas, executive director of 
the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
said that the motion picture was greatly over- 
rated as a behavior influence and often served 
as a scapegoat for the failure of other per- 
sons and agencies. Mr. Joseph Lilly, assistant 
to George P. Skouras, explained how the 
neighborhood theatre could be of service to 
the community and quoted examples of this 
type of activity taken from the recent work 
carried on by the Community Service Dept. 
of the Skouras Theaters. 

The Very Rev. Charles E. McAllister, an 
outstanding leader in church affairs, demon- 
strated a film forum technique in presenting 
his new film, THE CHURCH IN THE ATOM.- 
IC AGE. Available in 16mm, this picture is 
first of a series of three, designed to stimulate 
thinking and create intelligent public opinion. 

Dr. Phillip M. Morse, director of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, spoke of the 
contribution motion pictures could make in 
developing public knowledge of atomic energy. 

On the subject of “A Free Screen”, Miss 
Lillian Hellman, author and playwright, point- 
ed out that when unfounded restrictions, 
either written or unwritten, operate in an 
industry the best people who work in that 
field tend to withdraw their services and the 
quality of the product is thereby lowered. She 
asked the members of the National Board 
of Review to take an active part in creating 
public opinion which would limit useless 
restrictions and help to develop not just good 
pictures but film, as a national art. 


THEODOSIA STRATEMEYER 


= American University of Washington, 
D. C., in cooperation with the Civic Edu- 
cation Service, in their Fourth Summer Insti- 
tute on “The U. S. in World Affairs” (June 
14-July 23) is offering 60-lecture discussion 
sessions on current international problems and 
issues. 


N. J.) turned over the gavel to president-elect 
E. H. C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Harold P. Fawcett (Ohio State U.) 
spoke on “The Development of a Mathematics 
Teacher.” Prof. Fawcett referred to mathe- 
matics as “the mirror of civilization” and out- 
lined a number of desirable characteristics 
that a good teacher of this subject should 
possess, 
LUTHER SHETLER 
University School, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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**If we understood 
other people, we 
would have peace. 
Peace makes for 
good business. 
That’s our ulterior 
motive, if you 
want one.” 


Virgin Islands’ fishing nets hung to dry. 


HEN Pan American entered the motion 
picture field back in 1935 and with a 
promotion point of view, this airways com- 
pany little realized that it would be called 
upon in 1948 to deal with some 800-inquiries 
a day from school children and teachers. For 
some years now, aviation and the air age have 
been making such strides that “we can’t 
keep up with it ourselves, though we are in 
the business,” Pan American’s Superintendent 
of Visual Advertising, Frank Howe, told Firm 
News in an interview. “No wonder the teacher 
has difficulty.” 

It was in 1945 that Pan American de- 
cided something had to be done to take care 
of the hundreds of inquiries it was receiving 
even then and Frank Howe, under the direc- 
tion of George Gardner, Educational Director, 
came up with the answer: Visual Units for 
school use. These consist of a filmstrip, pic- 
torial economic maps, pamphlets and collateral 
reading, still photographs, a Teachers Manual 
prepared by Dr. Irene Cypher of New York 
University. Advisors on these units are a 
group of five outstanding educators. 

Of the first unit, THE AIR AGE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 2,000 copies were sent out to many 


parts of the world with an evaluation sheet. « 


This was analyzed by New York University’s 
Teachers College to discover what was really 
wanted and on the basis of replies received 
from 46 States, Washington, D. C., and Philip- 
pines and Trinidad (B. W. I.), WORLD 
TRADE IN THE AIR AGE was released to 
the amount of 5,000 copies to directors of 
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PAN AMERICAN 
PROGRAM 


visual education for distribution among schools, 
in this country, as well as to English-speaking 
schools in Latin America, Europe, the Far 
East. Number 3, THE OTHER AMERICAS, 
is a remake of No. I because of the tremen- 
dous demand for it, and with changes based 
on the New York University survey. It is being 
delivered this month for lower secondary 
levels, in the amount of 10,000 copies. Inquire 
Frank Howe, Pan American World Airways, 
28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. 

Travel films put out by Pan American in 
the past year were seen by 814-million people 
in non-theatrical groups in the U. S. alone. 
Ranging from 10 to 45 minutes in length, all 
were produced under Mr. Howe’s personal 
supervision and in color. They cover Alaska, 
Bermuda, Cuba and the Caribbean, Ireland, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Nassau, South America. 
A film on Hawaii is in production, plans call 
for one on Clipper cargo and another on the 
east coast of South America. 

Held in 54 depositories (chiefly schoo] and 
university libraries), distribution of these films 
is effected through the 17 Pan American Dis- 
trict Sales Offices in this country; also in 
Latin American and throughout the system in 
Europe and the Far East. As fast as new 
offices are opened (latest are in Minneapolis 
and Baltimore) they are integrated into the 
film distribution plan. They supply a Bell & 
Howell projection machine, with operator, for 
films, and slidefilm projection equipment is 
also available. 


Clipper and camel, the old and the n 


ew, meet at Baghdad. 


at 


Jamaica’s Shaw Park 


Pan American unit shoots traditional 
religious dance at Chichicastenango. 


Haiti street scene with Notre ‘Sens 
Cathedral in the background. 
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Building International Goodwill 
Through Teacher Exchange 


ONE of the most popular speakers at the recent A.A.S.A. 

convention was Miss Eva Carmichael, British Exchange 
Teacher. Born at Bridlington, where the Yorkshire moors drop 
over steep cliffs into the North Sea, she taught in a Church of 
England school there for some five years. For the past year she 
has been at Anderson, S. C.; will return this autumn to the 


Infants’ School at Bridlington. 


—e HE privilege of attending this conference is a signal honour conferred, through me, upon 


the British Teachers in America this year. 


“As a practicing teacher from a foreign land I am grateful for this unique opportunity to 
view another facet of American Education, the better to interpret America to my people when 


I return to England... . 


The very fact that the assembled administrators of American Educa- 


tion are willing to listen to a foreign teacher is a significant gesture of good will. 

“A teacher, by the very nature of the work, is a world citizen. As such it behooves her to 
learn about her world, how to live with other people and to appreciate their good points. If 
we are to educate children, we must first educate ourselves more effectively than hitherto. 


COW HAT a responsibility lies in our hands 

—that somewhere in our schools at this 
very moment are the leaders of our countries 
who may guide this tattered world to peace 
and security. How vitally necessary for us to 
implant firmly the idea of the brotherhood of 
man! 

“To others much more wise than I may be 
left the task of solving the problem of inter- 
national harmony. Far-seeing educators realize 
the tremendous challenge to the character of 
our nations to widen the horizon of good 
citizenship. As a teacher I have come to 
America to widen my horizon. Along the road 
I have travelled since I applied for an Ex- 
change to the United States I have discovered 
sign posts which, if followed by us all, would 
inevitably lead to true comradeship between 
the nations of the world. There is a wonder- 
ful opportunity offered by the scheme for the 
Interchange of Teachers to make these sign 
posts clear and legible. 

“England pioneered in the Exchange of 
Teachers. The idea was born in 1920 but it 
was not until 1924 that the first exchange 
actually took place. Between 1924 and 1939, 
134 teachers exchanged between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. In 1939 
owing to the exigencies of war the scheme was 
suspended, only to be revived with renewed 
vigor last year when 74 teachers from ‘each 
country crossed the Atlantic. 

“Our chairman, Miss Edith Ford, travelled 
with us to Southampton and was the last per- 
son we saw as we sailed away from England 
on the “Marine Jumper”, a troopship loaned 
by the American Marine Commission for cul- 
tural and educational purposes. Over 900 pas- 
sengers representing 17 different nations were 
on board. For 8 days we lived an experiment 
in international living. 

“Dr. Paul Smith, chairman of the American 
Interchange Committee, elected to travel with 
us and how grateful we were for his humor- 
ous yet thorough orientation programme! We 
felt we knew a little about the strange ways 
of America before we had set foot on her 
shores. 
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“We arrived in New York and had our first 
view of the skyscrapers, bright lights and in- 
numerable huge automobiles, not to mention 
shops displaying tempting wares all free of 
points and coupons. Privileged to stay at 
Columbia University while we were enter- 
tained by our American hosts, we learned 
that New York is also a city of learning. 

“When, after three days, we set out on our 
own, I proceeded south to Washington and 
spent two days—an all too short stay—in your 
beautiful Capitol. I met an American girl at 
the foot of Washington’s monument, showing 
it to her young brother. It was intensely inter- 
esting to see this and other historical monu- 
ments through the eyes of young America. ... 

“My superintendent and his wife met me 
at the station. I was welcomed with open 
arms. They drove me the 30 miles to my 
American home town: Anderson, in South 
Carolina. ... 

“My first day at school I found I had not 
been assigned to one of the most modern 
schools and realized more fully than before 
that in America ‘all the streets are not paved 
with gold’. . .. As the weather grew colder 
I thought many times of the little village 
school in Yorkshire where I taught during the 
early years of the war: of those solid stone 
walls built a century ago; 1847 carved over 
the door; walls so thick Hitler’s bombs could 
not shake them ... but how the Northeast 
wind could blow through the front door and 
out of the back! There was the fireplace I 
could not remember to keep fueled, just as 
in the middle of a lesson with my tiny Ameri- 
cans I would look back to see my round 
American stove looking as black as thunder 
because I had forgotten to put on some more 
coal. 

“T am a teacher of Infants. I found my 
American children much like our own, eager 
to learn and full of wonder on their first day 
at school. Later, when I had dismissed the 
little ones, I discovered several pairs of older 
eyes staring in at me through the door. I 


spoke and they vanished. Later I learned that 
these bigger children were amazed that the 
English teacher looked like other people and 
that they could understand what she said. 
In another class I was asked to ‘speak some 
English, please’! . . . I do my best to inter- 
pret my country to Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions, Lions Clubs, church groups. When one 
mother at a P.T.A. meeting in a tiny country 
schoolhouse said to me: ‘You are the first 
British person I have ever met’, I felt that 
my visit there had been amply worthwhile.... 

“I enrolled as a student in a University 
Extension Course in Music, held in the High 
School. I was interested to note how inter- 
national relations were being fostered in that 
classroom through the use of discussions and 
visual aids... . 

“During the war we did fire-watch duty at 
the schools, two women and one man each 
night. The gentleman teacher on duty with 
us spent a good bit of time the long night 
watch proofreading manuscript. His book was 
published later. It is ‘American England’ by 
H. L. Gee and is full of facts concerning both 
our countries. Compiled under such trying 
circumstances it is proof that even in great 
danger there were people deeply concerned 
that a mutual understanding should develop 
between our countries. I quote from the book: 
‘We speak the same language, glory in a 
common heritage, a love of freedom that goes 
back 1,000 years. Mistakes of yesterday are 
due not to a vindictive spirit but to ignorance 
of each other’... . 

“Tt is international tolerance we are striv- 
ing for and not merely Anglo-American unity. 
So much could be done to compile textbooks 
which could be used to foster international 
goodwill! One of our teachers was horrified 
that no one had heard of Bradford as the 
world centre of the wool trade; yet how 
many of us had heard of Akron as the world 
centre of rubber trade? We really must start 
teaching the truth about plain facts, historical, 
scientific and economic. . . . It helps to lose 
your own nationality for a time and learn the 
geography and history of your adopted coun- 
try. It is important that we should not be 
smug and self-satisfied with our own coun- 
try... 

“As I have had an opportunity to practice 
and observe I am firmly convinced that Inter- 
national Goodwill must come from within 
the nations. . . . We, the teachers, by our 
associations with children and parents, are 
admirably fitted to lead the way.” 
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HOLLYWOOD Sound Track 


By Joseph Morhaim 


CHARTER FILM SERVICE, a new, non- 
profit corporation, is result of the need felt 
by many so-called minor producers for a dis- 
tribution center. Charter is now preparing a 


* catalogue of 16mm films (and of filmstrips) 


available in the Southern California area. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY, INC. (321 S. Bev- 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif.), has just com- 
pleted a 45-min. film on the Hoover Dam for 
distribution abroad by the U. S. State Dept. 
We wonder why a film of this sort should not 
be released in this country also. 


BRYANT FOUNDATION, a charitable and 
educational trust (737 N. Edgemont St., L. A. 
27), is sponsor of two interesting filmstrips: 
EL TALLER DE GRAFICA POPULAR 
(Workshop of the People’s Graphic Art) and 
AMERICAN NEGRO HISTORY. . .. The 
former is a remarkable pictorial history of 
events in Mexico during the past ten years. 
Drawings are by such artists as Leopolde Men- 
dez, Alberto Beltran, A. Garcia Bustos, Alfredo 
Zalce, Pablo O’Higgins and reflect popular 
feeling in Mexico on such issues as the ex- 
propriation of foreign oil companies, the 
Cardenas agrarian reforms, even the Mar- 
shall plan. . . . The history of the American 
Negro, from Columbus until today (70-frames) 
introduces such outstanding Negroes as Alon- 
zo Pietro, Estavancio, Gabriel, Nat Turner, 
Frederick Douglass, and such contemporaries 
as Dorie Miller, A. Clayton Powell Jr., Jackie 
Robinson, Walter White, Lena Horne and 
others. 


GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSHOP, 6412 Hol- 
lywood Blvd., is a group of about 20 artists, 
engaged for the past year in filmstrip work. 
Their strips are produced under conditions 
of coltective analysis and criticisra—a unique 
arrangement on the West Coast. In work are 
one on the threat of war, one on world youth, 
and one on the Wallace campaign. 


WHO’S CENTURY? is the title of a 20- 
minute study of the period between Woodrow 
Wilson and the present, with accent on causes 
of the last depression and emphasis on the 
Roosevelt program. Frank J. Thomas and 15 
artists working under Spencer Peel produced 
this full color job. Commentary and music 


‘are by Earl Robinson on 10-inch records. 


PUBLIC FILMS (Carl Lerner) is work- 
ing on a new filmstrip entitled PUSHING 
DOORBELLS, which aims to be an impar- 
tial inquiry into the technique of political 
action, 


CARMEL FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., have the 
exclusive home movie release of the Louis- 
Wolcott 1947 championship fight. This film 
is available in 8 and 16 mm, silent and sound. 

Carmel handles only contemporary ma- 
terial. Its film on the Louis-Wolcott fight was 
for sale 30 days after appearance in theaters 
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nationwide. Its Gene Autry releases are 1948 
productions. 


DUDLEY PICTURES CORPORATION, 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif., 
have completed the film they have been mak- 


ing for the Seaboard Airline Railway. A 2- | 


reeler in color, it is titled NEW HORIZONS 
and covers the vast resources, industrial 
growth, vacation spots and other features of 
the great southeast. It’s news when California 
lends its energies and talents to glorifying 
Florida! 

For its two series THIS LAND OF OURS 
and THIS WORLD OF OURS, Dudley Pic- 
tures: has undertaken to shoot films on every 
State in the Union and every country of the 
world for their “Screen Book of Knowledge.” 
This month (May) a Dudley crew is heading 
for the Scandinavian countries. . . . Combin- 
ing entertainment with education and break- 
ing with traditional travelogue technique, 
they will point the highlights—historical, in- 
dustrial, geographic and scenic—of the areas 
they treat. 


Newest release in “This Land of Ours” 
series is THE GRAND CANYON. Included 
in the colorful presentation is an overnight 
mule trip down the Bright Angel Trail to the 
Colorado River, then over the suspension 
bridge to Phantom Ranch among towering 
crags. There is also a visit to rarely seen 
Havasu Canyon, home of the Havasupai In- 
dians. 


PICTORIAL FILMS (of N. Y. C.) has 
opened a new branch office at 1531 Cross- 
roads of the World, Hollywood 28, under the 
supervision of “Scotty” Brown of Embro Pic- 
tures, same address, Out of this headquarters 
four salesmen cover the 11 Western States.... 
The new office features a large screening room 
and dealers are invited to preview product 
before purchasing. Negatives are shipped 
from New.York to the Acme laboratory in 
Hollywood, to ensure better West Coast Serv- 
ice and speedier delivery to local retail stores. 


THE PROGRESS FILM GROUP, 1558 N. 
Vine St., Hollywood 28, was formed to’ pro- 
duce low cost educational and social-docu- 
mentary films. HOME FOR THE BRAVE, a 
strong presentation of the desperate need for 
low-cost housing, grew out of the 1946 Vet- 
erans’ Housing Caravan to Sacramento. 


FOOD WITHOUT PROFIT is the story of 
the Los Angeles C.I.0.-farmers market. Now 
in production is the Group’s plea against 
war, IN TIME FOR PEACE. 


PICTURES, LTD., 141 N. Orange Dr., L. A. 
36, headed by H. Arthur Klein, is offering 
PEOPLE’S PROGRAM, concerning a G.I. 
college student who is assigned to study the 
Taft-Hartley -bill. This 23-minute review of 
this controversial legislature is being widely 
shown by major labor unions across the coun- 
try. 


“STORY OF OUR FLAG" 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT" 
“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS" 
“MYSTERIES OF WATER" 
“WORLD WE LIVE IN" 

“STORY OF STEEL” 
“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES" 
“HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS" 
“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS" 
“OUR TEETH" 

“STORY OF COAL" 

“STORY OF WHEAT" 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY" 
“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION" 
“HOW WE SEE” 

“PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES" 


Write today for descriptive Catalog, 
Sale and Rental Prices. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Films to Vitalize 
Formal or Informal Education — 


You May Choose from 
a Wide Variety of Subjects on: 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
HOUSING PROBLEMS 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
MENTAL HEALTH 
PARENT EDUCATION 
WORLD TRADE 

And Many Others 


Write Today 
For New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


to Dept. “F” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
331 Turk 
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“FILM STRIPS: 


Dr. Cypher Discusses 
“Curriculum’s’’ New Series 


Dr. Irene Cypher, a native New Yorker, is Assnt. Professor, Dept. of Communications, 
School of Education, New York University—her ahna mater—and Administrative Officer of 
its Film Library. Possessed of ability with charm, critical capacity with humor and friend- 
liness, her experience includes teaching in the N. Y. City school system and 15 years at the 
American Museum of Natural History where she was supervisor of its audio-visual depart- 
ment. Tireless in educational and community activity, she is president of the Metropolitan- 
N. Y. Divn. of N. E. A.’s Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction, and an executive member 


of the N. Y. Film Council. 


I believe in filmstrips. I have believed in 
them as effective visual aids for some years 
now. My faith in them is based on two facts: 
(1) I have seen them used successfully in 
many types of classroom from kindergarten 
through college; (2) I have used them myself, 
and found them helpful and adequate when I 
selected those which really dealt with the 
subject about which I was talking. 

To me there is no longer any need to 
“justify” the use of filmstrips, nor to apologize 
for using them. They are neither a substitute 
for motion pictures nor a temporary aid to use 
until you can afford to purchase a motion 
picture projector. They are a unique type of 
visual aid, and deserve to be used for their 
own particular good points, or shall we say 
“their own reasons for being”, namely: 

1. Filmstrips make it possible for a teacher 
to show projected pictures at a rate of speed 
of projection which can be adjusted to meet 
the needs of a class. 2. Filmstrips provide a 
teacher with projectible pictorial material 
which is arranged in sequence, easy to handle 
or project, easy to store, always ready to use. 
3. Filmstrips provide a teacher with a visual 
medium which is very adaptable. 

Our judgment of any particular filmstrip 

should be based upon how well the pictures 
tell the story; how good the pictures are in 
terms of photography and composition; clarity 
and readability of captions or title frames; 
editing or over-all arrangement of pictures 
so as to provide a logical and interesting 
presentation of the subject matter. 
‘The producers of filmstrip for classroom 
purposes today have apparently reached the 
stage where they realize all of the above. They 
are making laudable efforts to give teachers 
material that can actually be said to have 
some relevancy to the subjects as they are 
taught in school. 

Among a number of new filmstrips released 
recently, a series that has come to our atten- 
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tion is WORK AND PLAY WITH JANET, 
produced by Curriculum Films, Inc., a com- 
pany that has given us many filmstrips in a 
variety of subject areas. 

In this series we have six filmstrips, in 
color, each dealing with a separate story about 
things and incidents that have entered into 
the daily life of Janet, the series “heroine.” 
They are: (1) JANET’S BIRTHDAY CART, 
(2) JANET’S DUCKS AND GEESE, (3) 
JANET HELPS MOTHER, (4) FUN ON A 
PICNIC, (5) JANET VISITS A DAIRY 
FARM, (6) MAKING GINGERBREAD 
BOYS. 

As a series, the set is good, particularly for 
the teacher, or perhaps the group leader, who 
must hold the interest of lower primary grade 
children and through that interest lead them 
into an appreciation of some of the things 
that are likely to come within the experience 
of the majority of children. 

A short Manual for the Janet series states 
the purpose to be: “Six modern stories for 
modern children. Each filmstrip provides 
visual and vocabulary material for the study 
of one aspect of life in the Home and Com- 
munity. Each is designed to fill a double 
purpose; for supplementary reading, and for 
community study in the Social Studies pro- 
gram. 

“There can be no recommended method 
of presenting these filmstrips to a class. Nat- 
urally, the order in which the filmstrips are 
used, the special preparation, and the follow- 


. up discussion or creative activities all will be 


determined by the teacher, according to the 
needs of her class.” ' 

In addition to the description of the gen- 
eral purpose of the series, the only other item 
contained in the Manual is a word list for 
each strip. These lists are designed to give an 
indication of the vocabulary level of each 
strip as part of the preparation for viewing it. 


le is somewhat of a relief to find a manual 
which apparently gives a teacher credit for 
having sufficient intelligence to know what to 
do with the subject content of a filmstrip 
once she has decided to use it. There are 
times when manuals can be of great help, by 
listing supplementary sources of materials or 
giving additional data to use when showing a 
filmstrip. There are many, many times, how- 
ever, when the usual type of manual is just so 
much unused paper, because it contains little 
more than a re-phrasing of principles and 
general methods of teaching. 


In this series, Janet and her playmate are 
two very nice, normal children—children you 
would actually like to know. When Janet re- 
ceives a cart for her birthday, it is the kind 
of cart a father could make for his daughter. 
The home background shown is typical of an 
average home, it is neither too pretentious 
nor too lowly. The strips telling of Janet's 
ducks and geese and the visit to a dairy 
farm contain come good close-up shots of 
animals, shots that have distinct teaching 
value. It is to be regretted that there are not 
a greater number of such close-ups in all the 
strips, rather than a pattern of alternating 
distance and close-ups. Younger children need 
to see pictures in which details are very plain 
and all objects clearly distinguishable. 


It is probably the normalness of these film- 
strips that is their greatest potential value as 
teaching aids. Children learn by reference to 
the familiar, and there is much that will have 
meaning because it is something that is part of 
an experience the children viewing the strips 
may actually have had or read about. The 
captions are short, two line explanations, con- 
taining only basic words and the words listed 
in the Manual for special study. 

Like the Manual, we do not intend to tell 
a teacher how to use filmstrips—but if you 
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Jenet ond her duckling. She found the story-book cart 


How not to play tennis... 


HIGHLIGHT of the annual convention of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at Kansas 
City, Mo., recently was the introduction of a 
sports and physical education sound slidefilm 
program sponsored by The Athletic Institute, 
a non-profit organization devoted to the ad- 
vancement of athletics and recreation. 
Simultaneous with the exhibition of the 
first subject under the program, Col. Theodore 
P. Bank, president of The Athletic Institute, 
indicated the scope of the program when he 
stated: “The introduction of our program 
follows a two year study made by The Insti- 
tute to discover a satisfactory, low cost audio- 
visual sports and physical education teaching 
aid for the thousands of low budget school, 
college and recreation programs throughout 
the country. During the next five years The 
Athletic Institute will spend an _ estimated 
half a million dollars producing subjects 
needed and demanded by school, college and 
recreation leaders. Not a penny of this money 
will be recaptured under the program. The 
films, transcribed records, instructors guides 
and other related printed material will be 
offered at actual cost prices.” 


BEGINNING TENNIS, first subject in 
THE BEGINNING SPORTS Series, covers the 
basic instruction of the game and comprises 
five integrated slidefilms together with tran- 
scribed instruction covering the five units, a 
comprehensive instructors guide, and a set of 
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are looking for visual material, in color, to 
introduce children to the world in which they 
live, here are six -filmstrips which will help 
_ you do it. 

To conclude, if you are not already-a film- 
strip user, you are actually neglecting a visual 
aid that can help you. If filmstrips are avail- 
able in your subject area, use the same dis- 
cretion in selecting them that you would in 
selecting motion pictures and other pictorial 
materials. It is not fair to criticize the film- 
strip for failing to do something it is not 
intended to do, such as to show motion, or to 
permit re-arrangement (to mention only a few 
of the unkind, unthinking criticisms frequent- 
ly heard). Learn to know the filmstrip, and 
then you will be entitled to talk about it. If 
you discover that there are no filmstrips avail- 
able for your subject interest, why not let it 
be known. Then, sooner than you might expect, 
there might be other new strips to tell you 
about in a future issue of this paper. 
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Athletic Institute’s 


$500,000 Sports 
Project 


Correct stance is important . . . 


five unique 3x4-inch pocket versions of the 
five units, 


Each slidefilm in the package has been care- 
fully prepared into a logical teaching unit. 
The entire kit is made up of 287-frames 
with an approximate total running time of 
45-minutes. All subjects will be available in 
color or black and white, with or without the 
transcribed lessons. In the case of BEGIN- 
NING TENNIS, costs for the complete pack- 
age range from $10.50 to $29.75, depending 
upon the version. 

As an added feature of The Athletic Insti- 
tute’s program the 3x4-inch student pocket 
versions will be available to instructors for 
distribution at cost. This will enable the stu- 
dents to build a library of instructional aids 
based on the slidefilms. The five reproduced 


from the kit BEGINNING TENNIS are priced _ 


at 20-cents per set in quantities not less than 
5-sets, 


As a special, optional service to users of 
The Institute’s new program, sound slidefilm 
projection equipment is offered for sale at 
savings ranging from 27 to 35-percent. In the 
interest of promoting their own slidefilm pro- 
gram, and with full realization of the lack of 
this type of equipment outside of the industry, 
The Athletic Institute has placed bulk pur- 
chase orders for machines with two of the 
leading manufacturers: Operadio (the Ex- 
plainette) and Illustravox (Standard and 
Senior). Savings thus accrued by The Insti- 
tute are being passed on to the film user de- 
siring new equipment. 

New subjects in THE BEGINNING 
SPORTS Series are already in work and will 
be produced in accordance with the needs and 
demands of school, college and recreation in- 
structors. Results of a questionnaire sent by 


HE Athletic Institute, a non-profit 

organization, was formed in 1934 by 
a group of America’s leading producers 
of athletic equipment who saw the need 
for stimulating. certain athletic activi- 
ties. President of The Athletic Institute 
is Col. Theodore P. Bank, wartime head 
of the U. S. Army’s athletic and recre- 
ation program and formerly head foot- 
ball coach and director of athletics at 
the University of Idaho. Directing the 
film program for The Institute is Rus- 
sell A. Opderbeck, former Massachu- 
setts’ high school physical education 
instructor and athletic coach and re- 
cently connected with the administra- 
tion of the post-war Army athletic 
program in Europe. 


Russell A. Opderbeck, head of The Institute’s 
film program, to over 16,000 schools ard col- 
lege leaders, together with recommendations 
made by special committees of such organiza- 
tions as The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, The College Physical Education 
Association, The National Recreation Society, 
The College Baseball Coaches Associations 
and others will be used in determining the 
order of new subjects. Technical consultants 


Measuring the height of the net ... 


for each subject will be appointed by the 
national organization most concerned with it. 
In each instance they will be experienced and 
recognized instructors and not necessarily pro- 
fessional or star performers. 


Mr. Opderbeck estimates that 25 to 30 com- 
plete subjects are possible during the next 
five years. Immediate efforts are being directed 
to organizing administrative matters, special 
film tests in collaboration with The Institute’s 
producers, subject matter research, and script- 
ing. The production plan will be in full swing 
by early Fall of this year. Plans are also 
ready for introduction of THE ADVANCED 
SPORTS Series, second phase of the program. 


Definitely new in several of its aspects, The 
Athletic Institute’s program received the en- 
thusiastic approval of more than 2,000 school, 
college and recreational leaders present at the 
Kansas City meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


For descriptive literature regarding 
this. program address The Editor, FILM 
NEWS, The Penthouse, 15 W. 38th St., 
N. Y. 18. 
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THIS MONTH'S RELEASES: 
FIRST STEPS — Academy award 
winner, produced for the United 
Nations. 10-mins. Rent $2. Sale 
$34.50. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE — Produced by the Film 
Forum Foundation. 20-mins. Rent 
$5.25. Sale $87.50. 


film program services 


1173 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 19, N. Y. 


“THE BOSS COMES T0 DINNER” 


Newly Produced 10-Minute Comedy 
Based on Emily Post's famous 
with 40,000,000 


$25 list .. 50% dealer discount 


Astor Pictures 
130 West 46th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


SAUL JEFFEE 


42, 


35mm- |6mm-8mm 
1600 Broadway 
RS New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 6-9855-6 


Is Your Advertising 
Producing Results? 


Consult us without obligation. 
We specialize in Audio-Visual 
advertising accounts. 
WERTHEIM ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATES 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Tel. Wisconsin 7-5978 


BLUSHING? 

Full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen. 
Don’t let it happen 
to your film. 
Publicity builds audiences. 
BANNER & GREIF 


250 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Canada’s National Workshop 


ANADA’S first National Workshop in 
Audio-Visual Education will be held from 
June 28-July 2 at McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. It is organized by the Department 
of Christian Education of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches but intended for leaders in all 
types of audio-visual education and from all 
parts of the country. 

The course will provide training for an 
audio-visual program in the local church, and 
the beginnings of a field force of persons 
equipped to teach courses, lead conferences, 
give advice to local leaders. It will also train 
teachers in best methods of integrating audio- 
visual resources with curriculum material al- 
ready available. 

Director of the Workshop staff is Rev. L. 
Clayton Kitchen, Dir. of Field Work for Mc- 
Master’s Theological students. Theme address 
will be by Miss Pearl Rosser, Dir., Radio and 
Visual Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

For further information write the Rev. Nel- 
son Chappel, Registrar, A-V Workshop, Room 
516, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto 2B, Ont., 
Canada. 


Emerson Yorke’s nomination, as secretary, 
American Television Society, represents recog- 
nition not only of the 16mm industry’s im- 
portance in the television picture but of 
Mr. Yorke as a pioneer in the field of films 
for the new medium. Mr. Yorke has been a 
member of the Society for eight years, was 
at one of its first meetings, back in 1940. 
Others nominated for office are: Charles J. 
Durban, U. S. Rubber, for president; Halsey 
V. Barrett, DuMont Television, vice-pres.; 
Archibald U. Braunfeld of Braunfeld and 
Simons, treasurer; and for Directors, the 
following: 


Don McClure, N. W. Ayer; Edward Sobol, 
NBC; Paul Mowrey, ABC; George Moskovics, 
CBS; B.O. Sullivan, Station WPIX (The 
Daily News); George Shupert (Paramount) ; 
Charles Alicoate (Film Daily); Warren Caro 
(Theatre Guild); Russell Woodward (Free 
& Peters). 


The second annual conference of the Uni- 
versity Film Producers Council will be held 
August 23rd to 27th at Douglas Lodge Annex, 
Itasca State Park, Minnesota. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mr. P. M. Stallings, Chair- 
man of the Conference Committee, care of 
Audio-Visual Education Service, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 


16 mm sound 
DISTRIBUTION AND PROJECTION 
Complete 
Distribution Service with or with- 
out Projection Equipment and Op- 

erators ° 
FREE loan of over 60 pictures 
to Adult and High School Groups 
Write or call for details 
KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, INC. 
340 Third Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
LExington 2-6780 


Reeves 
SOUND STUDIOS 


304 EAST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


MUrray Hill 7-6970 


16MM. DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MAJOR AND INDEPENDENT 
FEATURES AND SHORTS 


POST PICTURES CORP. 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19.N_Y 


HAWLEY-LORD 


Inc. 
This month’s 
release: 


A Dog's Life In 
The North Woods 


61 West 56th St., New York 19 


FORUM 
EDITION 


369 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FORTY Study and Discussion films 


now available for rent or purchase 


lr you are interested in 
showing all natural color travel and 
adventure subjects, running 60 to 
90 minutes, contact 


ADVENTURE FILMS INC. 


165 W. 46th St. PLaza 7-2320 
New York 


PREVIEW THEATRE 


35mm & 16mm film services 
You are cordially invited 
to visit us 
4th FLOOR 
1600 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19 


For rates, phone CI 6-0865 
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SUBSCRIBE 


T0 


$3.50 Domestic 
$4.50 Abroad 


Special Rates 
For Groups 


Address: 


The Penthouse 
15 W. 38th St., N. Y. 18 


10,000 Expected at 
A.L.A.’s Conference! 


QYER 10,000 librarians, authors, publishers 
and educators are expected to attend the 
76th annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association to be held in Atlantic City 
June 13-19, it has been announced by Paul 
North Rice, president of the A.L.A. “The 
Challenge of Public Affairs” is the theme of 
the conference which, in the light of the 
problems facing the library world today, is 
expected to be a most important meeting. 


For June 11, 12, 13 the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee has programmed a pre-conference Adult 
Education-Film Workshop. It will show films, 
and will also present such educational film 
specialists as Dr. Edgar Dale, author and pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University, educational 
film representative to UNESCO; Julien Bryan, 
noted documentary producer, International 
Film Foundation; Kenneth Edwards, 16mm 
consultant, Eastman Kodak; and Otto Coelln, 
publisher. 

Registrations for the Workshop are being 
accepted by Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Library, 1150 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Checks (for $3) should be made payable 
to her. 


NU-ART 


Dealers and users can both find every 
type of film they want here, and at 
standard market prices. 

We are also exclusive distributors of 
FILMS OF THE NATIONS gathered 
from all parts of the world through 
government agencies. — Current ma- 


terial. KNOW YOUR WORLD! 


Write now 


for catalogues and price lists 


FILMS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 
Over 5500 reels to choose from 
Exclusive Victor Distributor 
NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Raleigh, N. C. Richmond, Va. 
Louisville, Ky. 


N. Y. C. C.’s Film Courses 


HE use of motion pictures in mental hy- 

giene will be taught in a new course at 
the (New York) City College Institute of 
Film Techniques this spring, it has been an- 
nounced by Hans Richter, director, who also 
revealed that the Film Institute is entering 
its eighth year of activity with 12 courses 
planned. 

The new course (“Motion Pictures for Men- 
tal Hygiene”) will be supervised by Dr. Elias 
Katz, clinical psychologist with the Veterans 
Administration and a member of the audio- 
visual aids committee of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Intended primarily for psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, social workers and hospital personnel, 
the course is also open to the general public. 
Dr. Katz will exhibit films used in the treat- 
ment of mental patients, and discuss the ef- 
fect of Hollywood films on public attitudes 
toward psychiatric treatment, as well as evalu- 
ating the use of motion pictures for profes- 
sional training in mental hygiene. The place 
of Hollywood films in mental hospitals will 
also be evaluated. 

Registration for Film Institute courses is at 
City College’s main center, 139th St. and Con- 
vent Avenue, New York. 


Looking 
for a 
Producer ? 


Fletcher Smith Studios, 
Inc. has produced in the 
past two years 10 motion 
pictures and over 200 film- 
strips for such accounts as: 


American Tel. and Tel. 
Babsen Bros. 
Curriculum Films, Inc. 
Faller Smith and Ross 
Pictorial Films, Ine. 
Swift and Co. 
Westinghouse Electrie Co. 
Young and Rubicam 

and many others 


Such recognition must 


be deserved. 


Fletcher Smith Studios, Inc. 
1585 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR you 


ht SPEAKER AN 
. ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
CASE WEIGHING 
THAN 31 Ibs. 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL 


| 
Theatre -in-a- tec se 
SCRI 
‘tor in — the 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
MS) 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


Fis can change people’s minds. Films 
can even change people’s rigid attitudes. 
Films can help Americans of every race, color, 
and creed to develop indestructible respect 
for each other. 

And so, uses of 16mm films is a vital part 
of the program of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Dr. Willard Johnson, na- 
tional program director told Firm News. 

In 1941, the Conference produced the first 
16mm documentary film on brotherhooda—THE 
WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN. Since 

that time, more than 1200 prints have been 
made. 

AMERICANS ALL, the popular March of 
Time film, originated as a Conference project. 
March of Time, under contract to make it, 
became so interested that it was produced 
instead as one of its series, with the Confer- 
ence using copies. 

Each of the organization’s 64 local offices 
throughout the country has its own film library 
and has found film showings to be a most 
effective way of combatting prejudice and 
intolerance among. all groups. Prints are 
bought by the local NCCJ office and loaned 
free to community groups. Last year Con- 
ference showings totaled 60,000. 

The Hartford office, through the coopera- 
tion of the Associated Film Library, Inc., 
will be responsible for at least 5,000 showings 
this year. 

The Chicago office, at its Eleventh Annual 
Institute of Human Relations, featured an 
audio-visual workshop. This was well attended 
by teachers and students and had a far reach- 
ing influence. 

Among the films used consistently by NCCJ 
offices aré the Frank Sinatra short THE 
HOUSE I LIVE IN (Paramount-Young Films 
Inc.). Also, GREATER VICTORY (United 
Specialists), ARMY CHAPLAIN (RKO 
Pathe), AMERICAN CREED (NCCJ pro- 
duced short), and DON’T BE A SUCKER 
(War Dept.). IT HAPPENED IN SPRING- 
FIELD, Warner Bros., film short describing 
the Springfield Plan, is proving a popular 
recent addition. 

The Conference also recommends such films 
as MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH (National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly and Association Films), 
BOUNDARY LINES (International Film 
Foundation), ONE PEOPLE (A.D.L.), and 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN (Brandon Films). 

Two sets of 2 x 2 slides, GETTING 
ACQUAINTED WITH JEWISH NEIGH- 
BORS and A CATHOLIC AND HIS RE- 
LIGION, are used by all NCCJ offices. A new 
filmstrip on the Protestant faith is in prepa- 
ration. 

Film strips recently added to the library 
of each office are: DO YOU WANT TO BE 
HAPPY AND FREE, FREE TO BE DIFFER- 
ENT, HOUSE OF GOD, IT’S UP TO YOU, 
MAN—ONE FAMILY, TO SECURE THESE 
RIGHTS (all Film Publishers Inc.) ; GENO- 
CIDE (United Nations); NONE SO BLIND 
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Part 6 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work .. . 
features those on the Executive Board of the Films of the World Festival. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


Headquarters: 38! Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 

President: Dr. Everett R. Clinchy. 

National Program Director: Wil- 
lard Johnson. 

No. of local groups: 280. 

No. of local offices: 64. 

Total membership: 140,000. 

Publication: "Conference." 

Purpose: ""—to promote justice, 
amity, understanding, and co-oper- 
ation among Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews, and to analyse, mod- 
erate and finally eliminate inter- 
group prejudices which disfigure 
and distort religious, business, so- 
cial and political relations, with a 
view to the establishment of a so- 
cial order in which the religious 
ideals of brotherhood and justice 
shall become the standards of hu- 
man relationships." (from the By- 
laws) 


(Fletcher Smith Studios); and a series of 
five based on the book “One Nation” (Film 
Publishers Inc.). 


YOUTH FILM ABROAD 


MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH, 16mm 2-reeler 
produced by the Youth Division of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly to further its 
program of education in democratic citizen- 
ship, has been selected by The Civil Affairs 
Division of the U. S. Dept. of the Army for 
use in its reorientation programs with civilian 
populations in Germany, Austria, Japan and 
Korea. . . . The Youth Division is made up 
of 21 national organizations representing more 
than 30 million young people in such groups 
as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., American Junior Red Cross, Youth 
Dept. of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Camp Fire Girls, 4H Clubs, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 

For a preview of this picture see FILM 
NEWS, Nov.-Dec. °47. For information on 
securing it, write Association Films, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17. 


EAST-WEST HINDU FILM 


RAM RAJYA, feature production of Pra- 
kash Pictures, Bombay, India, was screened 
at the Theresa Kaufman Auditorium of the 
Y.M.H.A., New York City, to an audience of 
over 600 persons who paid $1.20 per ticket 
to see what kind of films are the “smash hits” 
of India. Story of “the ideal kingdom of the 
ideal rajah, Ram; based on the Hindu epic 


“Ramayana”; produced and directed by Vijay 
Bhatt, one of the favorites of Indian movie- 
goers, RAM RAJYA is one of the important 
productions of the Indian film industry, said 
to be second only to that of Hollywood in 
point of audiences reached. 

The East and West Association which spon- 
sored the screening is now making arrange- 
ments for showing feature films from various 
countries. These box office successes it is 
planned to show not only in New York City 
but in other cities during the coming year. 
Arrangements are also being made for other 
showings of RAM RAJYA. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mrs. Edelman, 
West Association, 62 W. 45th 


“MARCH OF DIMES” FILMS 


MERRITT P. BLOCH has been appointed 
national film distributor for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, will ar- 
range all their showings in Greater New York, 
and service the rest of the country by mail 
with the films IN DAILY BATTLE; ACCENT 
ON YOUTH; YOUR FIGHT AGAINST 
INFANTILE PARALYLSIS; also A NEW 
HORIZON, but for the exclusive use of the 
medical profession. Information concerning 
the availability of these films (rent free) 
should be addressed to the Education Dept., 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Inquiries regarding the type of service 
being given by Mr. Bloch (“specialist in mo- 
tion pictures and equipment for religious and 
educational institutions) should be addressed 
to him, at 2057 Bragg St., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


SURREALIST WINNER 


CINEMA 16, continuing to serve as a show- 
case for new and noteworthy documentary 
and informational films, recently offered its 
members special preview of Hans Richter’s 
DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY, the 
surrealist feature which won the 1947 Venice 
Award for the best original contribution to 
the progres of cinematography. For program 
of showing for June 22 and 23 or member- 
ship information, write Cinema 16, 59 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 16. 


FILM WRITERS FORUMS 


THE ASSOCIATED FILM WRITERS, rep- 
resenting motion picture writers on the east 
coast, are planning a series of forums, each 
to feature an outstanding film and a repre- 
sentative panel of experts. It is believed that. 
these forums, by providing a much needed out- 
let for discussion, will help improve the 
quality of nontheatrical films. . . . The series 
will be open to the general public at a 
nominal admission charge. For further in- 
formation: Richard Koch, Secretary, 418 W. 
20th St., N. Y. C. 


FILM NEWS 


K. C. Tsien, Manager, China Film Enterprises of America Inc., 


signs the agreement with Emerson Yorke, New York producer. 


po Film Enterprises of America, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., has signed a term con- 
tract with the Emerson Yorke Studio, New 
York City, producers of informative and doc- 
umentary films, for the exclusive distribution 
of the Yorke Studio product in the Far East 
territory including China, Hong Kong, Macao. 

The deal calls for delivery by Yorke of an 
undisclosed number of one and two reel docu- 
mentary and educational short subjects during 
the year 1948 including the Brussels, Belgium, 
World Film Festival Award Winner, “LIFE 
CYCLE OF THE MOSQUITO.” 

In an endeavor to solve the foreign lan- 


guage problem and eliminate the use of super- 
imposed titles and lip synchronization, Emer- 
son Yorke has set up a production formula 
whereby each subject will have a descriptive 
eommentary track especially translated and 
cued for recording in the Chinese Mandarin 
dialect. 

Mr. K. C. Tsien, General Manager of China 
Film Enterprises of America, Inc., states the 
initial block of six films already completed 
and released in the Far East has met with 
immediate acceptance in the field and orders 
for prints are being received by cable from 
key centers in the territory. 


MANNON’S YEAR OF PROGRESS 


With five 2-reel films to its credit Mannon 
Productions (112 W. 89th St., N. Y. 24) has 
jumped in less than a year from being just 
a name in a telephone book to a gosition of 
leadership for an organization of its type. 

Since Frances B. Mannon, owner, herself 
took charge in July 1947 the company has 
produced THY WORD GIVETH LIGHT for 
the American Bible Society; BEDSPREADS 
for the Bates Fabric Co.; ACTION IN IDAHO 
for the South Bend Bait Co.; FISH STORY 
for co-sponsors South Bend Bait, Evinrude 
Motors, Ball-Band Rubber Co. and Penn Yan 
Boat Co. A factory film for South Bend Bait 
is in work. During this time the company also 
delivered some special shooting with Jinx 
Falkenburg, and did recording for Billy Rose’s 
nightly radio spot. 

Unusually large and well equipped, the 
Mannon sound stages have also been available 
to and used by other production units on a 
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rental basis. 

Frances Mannon, one-time concert pianist 
on the West Coast and widow of a prominent 
San Francisco attorney, attributes some meas- 
ure of her success to the fact that before she 
entered the film field her sons Milton and 
Edward, now with her in the -business, dis- 
cussed with her the motion picture courses in 
which they majored, the one at New York 
University and the other at University of 
California. She gives generous credit also to 
Stanley N. Grey, formerly with film maker 
William J. Ganz, and now her production 
manager. 


16MM Publicity Milestones 


HE Protestant Film Commission Board 
of Directors has adopted a resolution ex- 
tending its thanks to and congratulating Ban- 
ner & Greif, public relations counsellors, 424 


PEERLESS REDUCES 
PROCESSING PRICES 


PEERLESS Film Processing Corporation an- 

nounces that Vaporate Company is no long- 
er its agent and that, under new management, 
Peerless itself will continue to offer, in its 
processing plant at 130 W. 46th St, New 
York, the same vacuum-vaporating treatment 
of film it has offered in the past. 

In previous years Vaporate Company acted 
for Peerless as a sales agency, representing 
it in the amateur field and in some categories 
of the non-theatrical field. Under the new 
awangement Peerless will deal directly with 
its customers, offering under its own name 
the treatment widely known in the theatrical 
film field, as extending uséful film life. Direct 
dealing with all customers in the amateur 
and non-theatrical fields will enable Peerless 
also to reduce the charges formerly made for 
film treatment and cleaning. 

Peerless treatment before projection of films 
has proven highly effective in reducing the 
possibilities of damage during the first few 
runs and postponing the appearance of 
scratches and “rain” during long runs. It is 
available also at numerous commercial labo- 
ratories throughout the country where Peer- 
less equipment has been installed. 

For new price lists write direct to Peerless 
Film Processing Corp., 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
19. 


Tarzan in the Arctic 


GURtEEN millimeter projectors are bringing 
the tropical jungle to Ivalo, in the per- 
petual snows 300 miles north of the Arctic — 

Circle. 

According to Seymour Moses, Loew’s Inter- 
national manager for Finland, the people of 
this area (Lapps) are a fairly primitive peo- 
ple, and their reaction to motion pictures was 
unknown, but they seem to have caught on 
to movies in a most gratifying fashion. Many 
of them now travel long distances by “pulkha” 
(native sleighs drawn by reindeer) to see the 
shows. Biggest grosser to date has been 
TARZAN FINDS A SON. 

Armand Lohikoski, MGM’s 16mm repre- 
sentative, recently signed a Finnish 16mm 
exhibitor to a long-term contract. This ex- 
hibitor began the weekly 16mm shows in Ivalo, 
and also in Sodankyla, about 100 miles above . 
the Circle. His patrons are mostly Lapp- 
landers, with a sprinkling of lumbermen, 
trappers and occasional sportsmen. 


Madison Ave., N. Y., “for the splendid pro- 
motional job done on BEYOND OUR OWN”. 

Since its debut on Nov. 10, 1947, it has been 
shown nearly 6000 times in churches alone, 
with additional rentals to community, veteran 
and other groups. 

It is probably the first time that big-time, 
35mm publicity techniques have been applied 
so effectively to promotion of a 16mm film. 
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USTRALIAN News and Information Bu- 
reau has a new director in the person of 
Edmund G. Bonney who has just arrived from 
Australia to take over all departments, includ- 
ing films. 


Mr. Arthur H. O°Connor who has headed 
the film section of the Bureau for the past 
two years is returning to Australia for a re- 
fresher visit, after which he plans to lecture 
in the United States, with films, on Australia. 


Mr. Bonney was chairman of the Australian 
National Film Board since its inception jn 
1946, has also served as Director-General of 
Information in Australia. 


* * * 


AMERICAN FILM REGISTRY (Robert 
Redfield president) has purchased the film 
library of the DeVry Corporation. Address 
AFR at 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


* * * 


BELL & HOWELL has appointed Paul A. 
Wagner sales manager of the Education 
Division. Mr. Wagner began his motion pic- 
ture career while a student at the University 
of Chicago, making campus newsreels with a 
Filmo. A Carnegie Fellow at Yale, he worked 
with Universal News Reel after graduation; 
made experimental educational films; was the 
Navy Department’s first Audio-Visual Aids 
officer; served as educational adviser at the 


Naval War College. 


* * * 


JACK C. COFFEY CO., headquarters 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, has been formed 
by Jack C. Coffey, formerly advertising and 
promotion director of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc. Mr. Coffey’s firm will serve as 
exclusive distributor in the United States and 
Canada for Jam Handy’s packaged sales train- 
ing sound motion pictures and slidefilms. He 
will also distribute sound slidefilm projectors 
and screens; and 16mm sound projectors. 


tlm 


Clips 


J. ARTHUR RANK’s organization will be 
represented in Washington by Joseph Borkin, 
former assistant to the Attorney General in 
the Department of Justice. Mr. Borkin’s ad- 
dress is 1017 Ring Bldg., Washington 6. 


* * a 


JAMISON HANDY, president of The Jam 
Handy Organization, Detroit, recently received 
the President’s Certificate of Merit awarded in 
recognition of outstanding services during 
World War II in aiding “the development, 
improvement and rapid production of highly 
diversified, specialized, technical visual aids 
and training devices, and in providing rapid 
and effective training services for the personnel 
of the Navy’s air arm, which proved to be 
invaluable contributions to the war effort of 
the United States.” 


* * 


KATHERINE DUNHAM SCHOOL of 
Dance and Theater is presenting an Ethnic 
Dance Film Festival on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons over three months (April, May, 
June) at the Preview Theater, 1600 Broadway 
and the Cinemart, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. Made 
with sound and, in some cases in color, the 
films being shown feature native dances of 
Latin America, Europe, Africa, India and the 
Orient. Included are films made by Miss Dun- 
ham in the West Indies and Jean Cocteau’s 
“Amitié Noire”. For further information write 


the Dunham School at 220 W. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


LOUIS pEROCHEMENT ASSOCIATES, 
INC. has secured the services of David Kum- 
mins, formerly supervising film editor with 
MGM International. Mr. Kummins will work 
on YOUR WORLD AND MINE, the inte- 
grated series of 36 educational films on world 
geography now in preparation. 


Alice Lichtenstein, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the wartime United United Nations 
Central Training Film Library (Washington) 
has also been added to the deRochement 
staff as film librarian. At one time the film 
librarian of Pathe News, Miss Lichtenstein 
has just finished a stint as research librarian 
of the Congressional Aviation policy Board 
and as assistant to the Board’s executive di- 
rector, Rear Admiral H. B. Miller (ret.) 
former Chief of the U. S. Navy public rela- 
tions department. 


* * * 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 W. 53rd 
St., has a new publicity director, Miss Betty 
Chamberlain, formely of the staffs of Time 
Inc., O.W.I., U.S.M.C., and the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Miss Sarah Newmeyer who 
held the position for the past 15-years has 
resigned to devote her full time to completing 
the book on which she has been working for 
the past several years. Miss Newmeyer is vice- 
president and one of the founders of the 
Children’s World Theater. 


* * * 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA’s 
New York office has a new staff member, Miss 
Grace Brown, who has come here after nearly 
five years of administration in the Board’s 
Ottawa headquarters. She will serve as busi- 
ness manager, theatrical booker, and co-ordi- 
nator between “production” in Canada and 
technical service outlets and laboratories in 
New York. 


LADIES whose menfolk are prominent in 

the 16mm industry, left to right (stand- 
ing), Mrs. William F. Kruse, wife of ANF A’s 
retiring pfesident, herself a tireless worker 
for the organization; Mrs. C. C. Cooley, wife 
of the president of Da-Lite Screen Co.; Mrs. 
Herbert Elkins, Sunland, Cal.; Mrs. Bernard 
Cousino, wife of NAVED’s 1947 president; 
Mrs. Fonseca, Ceylon, India; Mrs. O. N. 
Wilton, wife of Da-Lite’s vice-president; 
Mrs. M. Kretschmer, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. Dale 
Deane, Denver, Col. Front row: Mrs. C. R. 
Reagan, Austin, Texas, wife of the Film 
Council of America’s president; Mrs. A. J. 
Locke, Dallas, Texas; Donna Deane, Denver, 
Col., Mrs. Kenneth O. Kelton, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Photo Courtesy of Da-Lite Screen Co. 
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OFFICIAL IN SPANISH 


According to Aaron Katz, president of Offi- 
cial Films Inc. (25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19), 
20 of this company’s pictures are now available 
with Spanish narration for Latin America 
through Robert Schasseur Inc. and in Mexico 
through Sterling, S.A., Londres 75, Mexico, 
D. F. 

Appointment of Robert Schasseur, just an- 
nounced, will enable Official to offer a special- 
jzed distribution service in Central and South 
America (excepting Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico). 

Mr. Schasseur’s experience includes import- 
ing and exporting service with the U. S. gov- 
ernment as an economic representative in 
North Africa and France, and extensive travel 
in Latin America. The firm he now heads is 
headquartered at 400 Madison Ave., N. Y., and 
also represents Natco projectors and Viewlex 
slide projectors. 

The Spanish-narrated subjécts are an assort- 
ment including athletics, nature, wildlife and 
are also available in the United States, through 
Oficial Films. Average running time is 10 
minutes, price is $17.50. 


NATURE STUDY 


THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
announces the reorganization of their Photo 
and Film Department under the direction of 
Miss Dorothy Dingley. A “transplanted Cali- 
fornian”, Miss Dingley taught primary grades 
in Long Beach California, spent the war as a 
WAVE Specialist Photographer, acquired a 
master’s degree in audio-visual education at 
Teachers College and was associated with 
National Educational Films, before stepping 
into her present post. The Photo and Film 
Department plans to work closely with schools 
in making available to nature study classes 
Audubon’s visual materials—films, 2 x 2 slides, 
lantern slides and 8 x 10 photographs. Teach- 
ers’ guides and supplementary materials will 
be prepared on the interrelationships of plants 
and animals, adaptations to environment and 
problems of conservation. The Department’s 
materials are distributed nationally for nature 
study to such groups as the Girl Scouts, bird 
clubs, garden clubs, and also to interested 
individuals. For the Audubon Screen Tours, 
a lecture service, the Departments edits 1600 
foot Kodachrome reels, Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Miss Dorothy Dingley, Director, 
Photo and Film Department, National Audu- 
bon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

* * 

SHERWOOD PICTURES, 1569 Broadway, 
Brooklyn 7, N.Y., has been appointed exclusive 
distributor in New York and New Jersey for 
Standard Pictures Corp. of Universal City, Cal. 
Until further franchises are awarded, Sher- 
wood Pictures will service the entire eastern 
part of the country. A complete line of over 
200-cubjects including features will be avail- 
able shortly. 
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SACK AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES 
(Film Exchange Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas) has 
just released nationally, 16mm prints on two 
colorful football sport subjects: SOUTHWEST 
CONFERENCE FOOTBALL THRILLS OF 
1947 (10-mins) and COTTON BOWL CLAS- 
SIC 1948 (6-mins). The former covers- such 
important gridiron clashes as SMU vs Rice; 
Texas vs TCU; Texas A & M vs SMU; Texas 
vs Rice; SMU vs Texas; Baylor vs SMU; 
TCU vs. SMU. The latter presents complete 
coverage of the game between Southern 
Methodist U. and Pennsylvania State U., as 
played in the Dallas Cotton Bowl, Jan. 1, 1948. 
Gordon McLeondon, chief announcer for radio 
station KLIF, Dallas, is commentator. 


SUN DIAL FILMS INC. has completed, 
in Kodachrome, for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Dept. of the Interior, a 2- 
reeler titled RETAILING FISH. Of primary 
interest to fresh fish dealers, it follows the 
journey of fish from the deep sea trawler 
through the markets and retail shop to the 
consumer and is therefore of general interest 
also. It was directed by W. Allen Luey under 
the supervision of Samuel A. Datlowe. 

* * 


VISUAL EDUCATION CONSULTANTS 
Inc., 47 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19, has a new 
executive .director, William Exton, Jr. Re- 
leased from active duty with the rank of 
Captain last June, Mr. Exton is credited 
with having inaugurated the wartime audio- 
visual program of the Navy; was Officer in 
Charge of planning and producing training 
aids for the Navy program; is author of many 
magazine articles on the subject and of “Audio- 
Visual Aids To Instruction,” the book re- 
cently published by McGraw-Hill. . . . Mr. 
Exton will continue to be associated with a 
number of other business and civic activities 
but intends to devote a substantial part of his 
time to extending the activities of Visual Edu- 
cation Consultants. Others associated with 
VEC are E. DeAlton Partridge, Dean of 
Instruction, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. J.; and Irvine Millgate, Director of Visual 
Education Service, Boy Scouts of America. 

* 


‘VISUAL SPECIALISTS, INC., a new com- 
pany, has been formed by Henry Clay Gipson, 
author of “Films in Business’ and Industry”. 
Offices are at 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. Its pur- 
pose is the production of motion pictures and 
slide films for education and public relations. 

Mr. Gipson continues his interest but will 
not actively participate in the management of 
FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS. This slide film 
company will be in charge of Miss Eloise 
Walker at the continuing address of 995-A 
First Ave., N. Y. 22. 


TELEVISION TOPICS 


DUDLEY PICTURES’ president, Carl Dud- 
ley, was in New York recently to close deals 
calling for the television of his company’s sub- 
j in the series on the States, THIS LAND 
OF OURS, and on the countries (THIS 
WORLD OF OURS). Mr. Dudley also signed 
with a national sponsor for the production of 
additional television films. 


* 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, nonprofit dis- 
tribution organization for a large number of 
foreign governments, has concluded arrange- 
ments with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany for the televising over NBC’s network 
of a series of over 40 F.O.N. subjects repre- 
senting 15 countries. On such general subjects 
as sports, arts, history, handicrafts, living con- 
ditions, all were produced for the purpose of 
better international understanding. Already 
selected are WIND FROM THE WEST 
(“Honorable Mention,” Chicago Film Festival; 
about a little Lapland boy) ; REPORT FROM 
NEW POLAND; Government of India In- 
formation Bureau’s film, COCOANUT TREE; 
HISTORIC SWITZERLAND: SCENIC SWE- 
DEN and SWEDES AT WORK AND PLAY: 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, FRIES- 
LAND, HOLLAND CARRIES ON, THE 
DUTCH iN LATIN AMERICA; PIC- 
TURESQUE NORWAY; KRUGER NATION- 
AL PARK (South Africa); A LETTER 
FROM PRAGUE. . . . Inquire Dept. F.N., 
Films of the Nations Inc., 55 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. 19, for details of running time, rental, 
purchase. 


FLOREZ, INCORPORATED, 815 Bates St., 
Detroit 26, Mich., through its Television De- 
partment has just completed a series of six 
Tele-Short motion picture playlets for the 
Detroit Edisdh Company, in conjunction with 
the utility’s advertising agency, Campbell- 
Ewald. . . . Designed to be both educational 
and entertaining, for use with Edison’s regular 
Tele-Newscast and featuring human interest 
plots against the background of the utility’s 
many services, these 2-minute productions 
have been specially filmed to blend with unity 
into the newsreel programs. No title frames 
are used and the transition from live action 
to film, or vice versa, is so smooth and subtle 
as to be undetectable by the viewer. 


* * * 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANIZATION will 
have a 10-reel Technicolor film ready for 
global release within ten days of the final 
event in the Olympic Games to be held in 
England this summer. Camera crews will work 
in a miniature studio to be set up within 
Wembley Stadium in London, to prepare and 
develop the day’s events under a special Tech- 
nicolor process. Use of color will enable movie 
patrons throughout the world to quickly spot 
athletes wearing their national colors. . . . The 
last Olympics record, filmed by Hitler’s 
cameramen, was not ready for release =a 
six months after the Games. 
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SUMMER WILL SOON BE HERE! What does this mean to you? Continuation 
of your routine work? Vacation and rest? Travel? Reading? Summer school 
and study? 


Yes, the summer months will mean different activities for different persons but 
for all those engaged in any phase of visual education, the summer means at least 
two activities: (1) a summary and evaluation of the past year’s activities; and (2) 
the formulation of detailed plans for Fall and the new year. * 


During the past year, did you make effective use of films in the important area 
of international understanding in the classroom . . . assembly . . . adult forums . . : 
churches . . . societies and clubs? Did you have a sufficient number of prints of 
such films to serve effectively your needs? 


Are you prepared for the heavy demands for this type of film during the coming 
year? Do you need additional prints of BOUNDARY LINES, MARY VISITS 
POLAND, BREAD AND WINE, ARTISANS OF FLORENCE, and our other 
subjects? 


Why not place your order for these prints with your visual educational dealer 
BEFORE YOU START YOUR VACATION so they will be ready for use upon 


your return? 


1600 BROADWAY 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


AR-DEPLETED film libraries of many 

industrial and travel organizations through- 
out the United States and Canada are being 
rebuilt and the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
in the forefront of business *organizations 
striving to come up with films as modern as 
today. 

It takes color to present Canada’s varied 
and well known vacation spots and for this 
reason all new subjects filmed by the Canadian 
Pacific’s Film bureau, a division of Public Re- 
lations dept., are being shot in natural color. 

New films in sound and color — but also 
available without sound for those who want 
them that way—depict the joys of cruising 
the Great Lakes by Canadian Pacific; cruis- 
ing to Alaska from Vancouver, Victoria and 
Seattle; while CANADA, FROM COAST TO 
COAST (see FILM NEWS, Sept.-Oct. °47) 
is the pictorial record of a vacationist’s trip 
across Canada by Canadian Pacific. 


SHINING MOUNTAINS, in sound and 
color, is a film showing the scenic attractions 
of the Canadian Rockies— Banff and Lake 
Louise — and illustrating such sports as In- 
dian Days, trail riding, trail hiking, swim- 
ming in the hot sulphur pools at Banff, 
bicycling, mountain climbing and fishing. 


CANADA’S TACKLE BUSTERS is a story 
of fishing in old Quebec province, packed 
with dramatic action and full of surprises. 
It ranks as one of the most popular subjects 
listed by the Canadian Pacific since the big 
Canadian travel company started making mo- 
tion pictures in the early days. 


The Canadian Pacific, since war’s end, has 
completed 18 new subjects; 12 available in 
sound and color, and 6 without sound. Edu- 
cational values of the films, particularly 
COAST TO COAST are unmistakably appre- 
ciated. Schools are heavy bookers of this and 
other films of a general nature about Canada, 
and through them American children are 
gaining much useful knowledge of their big 
and friendly neighbor to the north. 


Films are available throughout Canada and 
the United States upon application to the 
nearest Canadian Pacific agent. 


MOVED TO... 

FILMS, INC. has opened its own exchanges 
in Los Angeles and Portland. The former, in 
a building erected for the purpose at 8414 
Melrose Ave., L. A. 46, is under District Man- 
ager Marc Cramer; exchange manager is 
Thomas Hamlen who has worked closely for 
the past year with the production staff of 
Films Inc. Educational Dept. in New York. 
The Portland office, in the Sales Terminal 
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Bldg., 716 S. W. 13th St., is under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Esther Moore. Richard Francis, 
well known to many educators for his work 
in the textbook field with Silver-Burdett, is 
Northwest District Manager. 

Films, Inc. has 11 pictures of five types in 
release and are about to proceed with produc- 
tion of six more, scripts for which are already 
prepared. 

NAVED (National Association of Visual 


Education Dealers) has moved from S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, to 845 Chicago Ave., Evan- 
ston, Ill. New phone number is Davis 3396. 

CHINA FILM ENTERPRISES of America 
Inc. has moved from 35 Park Ave. to 132 W. 
43rd St., N. Y. 18, Bryant 9-0663. 

THE SHERMAN PLAN Inc. (Al Sherman, 
film consultant and public relations counsel) 
has moved to larger quarters in the Victor 
Building, 724—9th St., N. W., Washington 1. 


FILM NEWS 


Books 

THE PREPARATION AND USE OF VIS- 
UAL AIDS by Kenneth B. Haas, Retail 
Training Director of Montgomery Ward and 
Co. and Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education in West Virginia— 
a basic text for courses in the techniques of 
making and using the following types of 
yisual aids: motion pictures, stripfilms and 
sound slidefilms, training slides, the opaque 
projector, maps, charts, graphs and diagrams, 
flash cards, posters and manuals, pictures and 
photographs, the blackboard and the bulletin 
board, objects, specimens and models, train- 
ing laboratories, field trips and _ television. 
Written from a business point of view, each 
aid is evaluated in concrete terms of job 
performance. Two appendices list sources of 
printed training and visual aids. The authors 
follow their own principles by including well 
chosen drawings and pictures to illustrate the 
text and ending each chapter with a summary 
of important highlights. Valuable for teach- 
ers of business, vocational and other forms 
of training who must think in terms of con- 
crete results. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Price $4.00. 


WISCONSIN VISUAL EDUCATION IN- 
STITUTE PROCEEDINGS, edited by Wil- 
liam A. Wittich—a report of the professional 
contributions of prominent educators to the 
1947 summer institute held at the University 
of Wisconsin. Included are verbatim accounts 
of demonstrations of classroom use of film- 
strips, slides, transcriptions, recordings, maps, 
globes and charts, models and motion pic- 
tures. Well-known authorities addre&sed the 
conference on such topics as in-service train- 
ing, community audio-visual programs, audio- 
visual education in England, international 
understanding through audio-visual materials, 
architectural and administrative planning for 
audio-visual aids, budget problems. The ver- 
batim reports of the demonstrations should 
offer specific helps to the classroom teacher 
while the addresses will stimulate new ave- 
nues of thought regarding the field as a 
whole. W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1312 W. John- 
son Street, Madison 6, Wisc. Price $2.00, 
less 10% if payment ‘accompanies order. 


Booklets 


HINTS FOR EFFECTIVE SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTION—Concise 4-page leaflet of com- 
Monsense suggestions and step-by-step pro- 
cedure. Available on request from the Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

PLANNING FOR AUDIO-VISUAL EDU- 
CATION by Adrian L. Terlouw 
AND EARS IN SCHOOL by Philip 

ill 

STANDARDS FOR VISUAL AND AUDI- 
TORY FACILITIES IN NEW EDUCATION 
BUILDINGS by Irvine H. Millgate and 
0. H. Coelline— 

Reprints of recent articles in national maga- 
zines on the subject of school planning for 
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the use of audio-visual aids. Available with- 
out charge through the Sales Service Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUE OF UTILIZING MOTION PIC- 
TURES IN THE CLASSROOM by C. R. 
Crakes—concise (reading time 10 minutes), 
informative, 5-page booklet of suggestions for 
teacher preparation, pre- and post-showing 
discussion period, showing the film, evalua- 
tion and testing. Available without charge 
from Education Dept., DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

THE PRINCIPAL AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION—96 pages of constructive in- 
formation for the school principal or audio- 
visual director on equipment costs, adminis- 
trative problems, and teacher training in the 
use of visual aids. Chapter 1 (“The Audio- 
Visual Program”) contains articles on values 
of audio-visual aids, the psychological basis 
and the beginning of a program, suggests a 
program for the school, treats of the rela- 
tionship of the P. T. A. and the audio-visual 
program. In Part II (“Adapting Audio-Visual 
Equipment to the Elementary School”), five 
chapters cover the various types of audio- 
visual aids; motion pictures, filmstrips, 2 x 2 
slides, the opaque projector, wire tape and 
record recordings, radio and television.—The 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price $1.00. ~ 

A MEASURE FOR AUDIO-VISUAL PRO- 
GRAMS IN SCHOOLS by Helen Hardt Sea- 
ton—40 pages, prepared by the former Com- 
mittee on Visual Aids in Education of the 
American Council on Education about current 
problems in the use of audio-visual materials. 
Offers basic advice in the establishment of 
programs in individual schools and school 
systems; discusses the organization of visual 


programs; physical difficulties such as dark- | 


ening rooms, ventilation, projecting films; 
equipment and materials; expansion of pro- 
motional activities, improvement of utiliza- 
tion practices, and provision for adequate 
financial support. Recommendations concern 
the functions of a department of audio-visual 
education in states, counties, cities, towns; the 


organization of a department; the program 
in each school; equipment and service; ac- 
quisition of materials, teacher training; finan- 
cial support.—American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
Price 40-cents. 

THE VIRGINIA PLAN FOR AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION by James W. Brown, 
formerly State Supervisor, Bureau of Teach- 
ing materials, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia—3l1 pages with a 
foreword by Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Professor 
of Educational Psychology at the University 
of Chicago. Describes how the audio-visual 
education program of Virginia has developed 
since 1940, how the 1945 appropriation of 
$1,112,530 was allocated, and the goals and 
objectives of the program. Laid out in an 
original, clearly readable fashion, the book- 
let contains graphic illustrations of the facts 
and figures presented in the text. Should be 
extremely useful to school administrators and 
public officials interested in instituting or 
expanding a state visual education program.— 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 5802 S. 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Price $1.00. 

USING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
WITH CHILDREN—a 36-page bulletin of 
the Association for American Childhood with 
an introduction by Dr. Stephen M. Corey of 
the University of Chicago. Section I explains 
the general nature of audio-visual materials; 
II analyses the values of various kinds of 
materials and methods of utilization; III de- 
scribes the use of real materials and excur- 
sions, recordings, radio and films in elemen- . 
tary education; IV presents an audio-visual 
program in action in the small school system 
of Waterloo, Iowa.—Free to members of the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price for non-members, 50 cents. 


Catalogues and Directories 

PRINCETON FILM CENTER CATA- 
LOGUE No. 10—extensive listing of well 
selected films on the topics of world peace, 
the U. S., the best documentary films, visual 
aids for classrooms, entertainment shorts, 
Latin America, World War II in review.— 
Available on request from the Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 

16MM FILMS FOR USE IN THE TEACH- - 
ING OF DRAMATICS—compiled by Frank 
Neusbaum for the American Educational 
Theatre Association—lists technical films in 
the theatre and allied subjects, also apprecia- 
tion films on theatre, movies, and radio with 
an appendix of distributors. Free to members. 
—AETA, Speech Department, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Price for 
non-members: 50 cents. 

BIRD FILMS—lists beautiful bird studies 
in 16mm black and white, also color; 2 x 2 
slides, lantern slides of bird paintings and 
photographs in color.—Available on request 
from the Photo and Film Department, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 28. 
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PEAKING at a forum recently, of the 
New Institute for Film, Mr. J. A. Maurer, 
manufacturer of 16mm equipment, said that 
standards of optical definition in a 16mm 
lens, hitherto lacking and comparable to those 
expected of 35mm lenses in professional pro- 
duction may be available soon. A few days later 
E-K (not the company referred to by Mr. 
Maurer) announced the new EASTMAN CINE 
EKTAR l-inch F 1.4 lens. 

This new lens is of superior definition and 
extreme flatness of field even when used at 
wide apertures. Tests indicate that its re- 
solving power will render fine detail that pre- 
sent types of emulsion in common use are in- 
capable of separating. 

An outstanding feature is its long back 
focus, which permits its use on the Kodak 
Cine Special camera. By means of adapters 
this lens may be fitted to any 16mm camera. 
Two additional features which should be 
mentioned are (1) that the lens will focus 
sharply on objects as close as 12-inches from 
the film plane; and (2) that a new type of 
iris diaphragm is used, permitting greater ac- 
curacy in setting lens stops. All lens stop 
markings are uniformly spaced around the 
lens barrel, which is non-rotating; and read- 
ings are made looking down on the lens. 
Price of the Cine-Ektar is $200 plus $33.33 
tax. It will be available through Kodak 
dealers. 

According to W. T. Roach, Manager of 
Kodak’s Hawk-Eye Optical Division, work 
on the new lens has been under way since 
prior to the war, was interrupted temporarily 
by it. 

* 


DASSONVILLE COMPANY LTD., known 
to amateur and professional still photographers 
for its charcoal black and ember textured 
projection papers, has entered the movie field 
with three new amateur motion picture films, 
available in double-8 as well as 16mm. All 
black-and-white on safety base, they include 
an orthochromatic of fine grain, speed-rated 
at Weston 21 daylight; a fine grain panchro- 
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matic, Weston 40; a medium fine panchro- 
matic at Weston 80. The two panchromatic 
films are claimed to be excellent for both 
artificial and day light. Type 80 is said to 
be suitable for use under adverse lighting 
conditions. The films are intended for re- 
versal processing. Cost, and return transporta- 
tion are included in the purchase price, de- 
livery is 5-days from receipt at the Labora- 
tories. For further information write the Das- 
sonville Company Ltd., Newton, N. J. 


* * * 


PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING Corpo- 
ration, 130 W. 46th St., N. Y., has completed 
further installations in the laboratories of 
Consolidated Film Industries at Fort Lee and 
Hollywood for the convenience of customers. 

Other laboratories equipped with Peerless 
machines include De Luxe, (N.Y.C.); Pathe 
(Bound Brook and Hollywood); Columbia, 
Cinecolor, Acme, Houston (West Coast). 

* * 


THREE DIMENSIONAL SALES Company 
of Chicago is marketing a series of projectors 
featuring a new and different type of shutter 
which cuts off the light while the slide is be- 
ing changed. Designed for right-hand feed, 
left-hand eject, they center ready-mount or 
glass bound slides in the same focal plane and 
are interchangeable with the Eastman Koda- 
slide changer. Named the TDC VIVID, these 
ultra-modern projectors feature convertability 
from 150 to 300 watts, with the installation 
of a fan cooling unit optional. Other features 
are minimum light spill; positive quick-set 
tilting; pointer apertures; micro-focusing; 
wide base stability. The TDC Vivid Model 
B with 150-watt lamp, 5-inch focal length 
£3.5 lens retails for $39.75. Coated lens is 
$2.50 additional. Consumers, see your local 
photographic dealer; dealers write for details 
to Three Dimension Sales Co., 4555 W. Addi- 
son St., Chicago 41, Ill. 

CHARLES BESELER COMPANY’s new 
opaque projector makes it possible for a 
teacher or lecturer to project an up-to-the- 


Amberg File and 
Index Co. of Kan- 
kakee, Ill., is now 
marketing six new 
photographic files, 
shown here, for 
amateur and pro- 
fessional use. The 
series includes a 
slide file, filmstrip 
and negative file. 


The new Three Dimensional Sales Co.'s 
VIVID projector which features a new type 
of shut-off. 


minute map, a page from today’s newspaper 
or magazine, or from a book, in enlarged 
image and in the same coloring or tone as 
the original. No slides or films are necessary; 
and actual objects such as coins, botanical 
specimens, moving mechanisms (e.g. those of 
a watch) can be thrown onto the screen in 
full color. 


Founded some 78 years ago, the Charles 
Beseler Co. is now headed by H. Herbert 
Myers. Recent expansion has made a produc- 
tion shift necessary. The company is moving 
to larger quarters shortly, but inquiries may 
still be addressed to 243 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 


* * * 


TIFFEN MANUFACTURING Corporation, 
71 Beekman St., N. Y. 7, recently announced 
a new line of mounted filters for use with the 
majority of 16mm movie cameras. They are 
individually mounted and permanently secured 
in a precision-made, smoothly finished, rugged 
aluminum mount and are available in light 
yellow, medium yellow, medium green, orange, 
haze, medium red, blue photoflood, and sev- 
eral shades of portrait. 


* * 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS Depart- 
ment has just announced a compact, highly 
mobile telescoping microphone boom stand 
that permits of instantaneous one-hand move- 
ment of a broadcast studio microphone over 
an arc up to 13-feet in radius and as high 
above the floor as 21-feet. “Magic locks” on 
the boom and stand make this possible with- 
out operation of screws or other release mech- 
anism. Consisting of two telescoping 4-foot 
sections, it has a controlled arc of 180-de- 
grees. For further details address the Engi- 
neering Products Department, RCA, Camden, 


NATCO’s regular $469 16mm projector has 
been reduced in price to $289, 


FILM NEWS 


by C. MORGAN JONES 
4, 


Previews 
AND 


Reviews 


The Church in the Atomic Age 


Dean Charles E. McAllister, moving 
spirit of this film, first showed motion 
pictures in his church seven years ago. 


HERE are at least several good films al- 

ready in circulation on the atomic bomb. 
THE CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC AGE re- 
sembles these in that it too tells the story of 
this most diabolic weapon ever devised by man. 
It differs from them, however, in that its treat- 
ment is concerned with the facts of morals and 
conscience as well as of science. It is further 
important in that it introduces a project orig- 
inated and developed by a churchman, Dean 
Charles E. McAllister (Spokane, Wash., 
Church of the Evangelist) and that in the 
series it initiates (“In The Eyes of the 
Church”) was “created for the purpose of 
arousing and developing an intelligent, moral, 
public opinion on contemporary issues,” from 
within the church outwards into the lay world. 
... Although it has always been against aggres- 
sive war, the church has distinguished between 
it and defensive war. This film says, organized 


HENRY MOORE 


religion of all denominations should now re- 
alize there is a very thin line between the-two, 
urges that a stand be taken now and the church 
“use its force to outlaw war, or civilization 
will surely perish.” By “the church” is meant 
the synagogue also, the mosque, the temple; 
and the sincerity of this film’s intention to be 
non-sectarian, thus useful to all types of 
group, should commend it to all despite some 


“accent on one particular religion. . . . Product 


of world science, the atomic bomb was con- 
structed in this country, dropped by U. S. air- 
men. Were Hiroshima and Nagasaki military 
objectives or was the war won by wholesale 
destruction, and maiming in terrible new ways, 
of non-combatants? What led up to use of 
the ghastly instrument, and by nations whose 
role in the war was championship of humanity? 
Is the atomic bomb actually a means to end 
war, is there moral justification for its use, 
or does it simply make war more inhuman? 
These are among the many questions raised 
pictorially by THE CHURCH IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE and discussed further in its com- 
prehensive “Speakers’ Manual.” (It is definitely 
a forum and discussion group picture). .. . 
Technically, as for its thought provoking con- 
tent, the film is a quality production. Several 
major newsreel companies cooperated by mak- 
ing available their best material on the subject, 
including captured Japanese film. The Motion 
Picture Assoc., the U. S. Army and the Atomic 
Energy Commission cooperated. The specially 
arranged musical score lends great effect; nar- 
ration is by Andre Baruch, one of RKO’s most 
popular commentators. The generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. F. Jewett of Spokane made it 
possible. RKO Pathe produced for the Film 
Forum Foundation, the non-profit, non-sec- 
tarian corporation responsible for it, and others 
to come in the series. 

1914-mins. For rent at $5.25 or 

sale at $87.50, write Dept. F-N, 

Film Program Services, 1173 Ave. 

of the Americas, N. Y. 19. 


—First of a “Film Art Gallery” Series 


FiRST comprehensive exhibits in the United 

States, and fullest shown anywhere of the 
work of Henry Moore, English sculptor, were 
held in New York Museum of Modern Art, 
Chicago’s Art Institute, San Francisco’s Mu- 
seum of Art. The opening of the New York 
exhibit was a full dress affair. As recorded 
here, it puts the introduction of an artist and 
his work in the light of an event at least as 
important as the premier of a motion picture, 
which it should be. Moore himself was present, 


MAY 1948 


and James Johnson Sweeney also who has 
published a book about theartist, was thus 
well chosen as the film’s scriptwriter and 
commentator. In the opening sequence we sec 
the elite of New York’s artistic world and its 
sponsors arriving at the Museum of Modern 
Art. Erica Anderson, photographer, then takes 
the film viewer on a camera ramble through the 
exhibition. . . . In one sequence Moore him- 
self comments on drawings from his “Shelter 
Sketch Book,” a collection of striking studies 


made in London’s “Underground” during the 
bad days and nights of German bombing. . . . 
It is not in the province of this previewer to 
comment on the artist’s work except to note for 
the benefit of those not fully aware of it, that 
some critics consider Moore to represent “a 
great living tradition,” others allow him mean- 
ing only as an “experimentalist.” This film 
provides opportunity for “meeting” Moore’s 
work and forming one’s own opinion. It is un- 
questionably significant, however, as the first 
of a “Film Art Gallery” which will bring the 
large city museum and art gallery to even the 
tiniest outlying community, and into schools, 
individual classrooms, homes everywhere, thus 
spreading art knowledge. Such a-series will 
also be “of great worth in enabling other art 
museums to keep up visually with what is 
going on when it is impossible for them to have 
such shows themselves.” (Howard Devree, Art 
Critic, New York Times). ... Mrs. Ala Story 
(Director, American British Art Center) and 
her associates have long experience in the art 
world, with this HENRY MOORE have made 
a distinguished filmic beginning. If however, 
the series is to be for the public at large, their 
commentary might well be of a less profession- 
al character. . . . Or perhaps the answer is 
two versions of the sound track: one for more, 
another for less art-conscious audiences, 
Produced by The American British 
Art Center, N. Y. C. Kodachrome, 
22-mins. For rent ($35) or sale 
($250), also for details on special 
arrangements, write Falcon Films 
Inc., 44 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19. 
“Seated Figure,” alabaster, 1929. 
(Courtesy, The Museum of Modern 
Art). 
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Academy Documentary Short 
Subjects Award Winner 


First Steps 


ESPITE GOOD CARE, hundreds of thou- 

sands of children in this country and 
throughout the world fall unfortunate victims 
to afflictions such as cerebral palsy and polio. 
Particularly in India, children handicapped in 
this way are a major social problem, and as 
a first step in attack on the problem India 
recently turned for help to the United Na- 
tions. Result: this film, so aptly titled, which 
was produced under the supervision of U.N.’s 
Department of Public Information, for its 
Department of Social Affairs. . . . Purpose 
of FIRST STEPS is to present visually for 
India’s social workers, simple treatments with 
improvised equipment which have been found 
effective in the United States and which can 
be pursued in the area of the home. Location 
for the greater portion of the film was the 
Jewish Federation’s nonsectarian summer 
Camp Oakhurst in New Jersey, which is 
outstanding for its psychosomatic approach in 
this field. . . . Some of the children featured 
may never be cured but it is claimed that 
all can become skilled and useful men and 
women, and several of the counsellors are 


Brussels, Belgium, World Film 
Festival Award of Merit 


Life Cycle of 
a Mosquito 


TF YOU can imagine making a movie in an 

area less than your thumbnail (about 344 
mm square), perhaps you can begin to ap- 
preciate why this film was awarded the 
Bronze Plaquette at Brussels (1947) for its 
contribution to the scientific development of 
the motion picture. It took new techniques 
in micrography, developed through use of 
specially ground magnification lenses and 
“cold”. lights to make possible this screen 
record of an insect undergoing complete 
metamorphosis through the egg, larva, pupa 
and adult stages. High spots are the emer- 
gence of the pupa from its envelope, the 
heart action of a transparent larva, the close- 
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BY REQUEST FILM NEWS HERE PRESENTS FIVE FILMS 


AGAIN TO PUBLIC NOTICE IN THESE PAGES BY 


themselves “graduates” of the therapy em- 
ployed, first goal of which is self help. Train- 
ing grounds are the home, the garden; and 
healthful occupation turns outward, from the 
limited body into constructive activity, the 
thoughts of stricken youngsters. Music stimu- 
lates effort. Group games train hands and 
arms for movement and hearts for happ'ness. 
The sequence in which a delighted little girl 
discovers she can get her hand to her mouth 
and feed herself . . . that one too in which 
a 9-year old boy, his face a study in mixed 
courage and fear, takes his first steps away 
from a supporting wall . .. are poignantly 
unforgettable. In the closing scenes when this 
boy leaves the treatment center and, unaided, 
“walks with triumph and dignity among 
people” out into the busy world, there is in- 
spiration and hope for the handicapped 
youngster everywhere and his parents alike. 
. . . Medical supervision was by Dr. N. Purs- 
hottam of New Delhi (India) who recently 
returned home to carry on in his field after 
studying advanced pediatrics at Columbia 
Medical Center. Such centers everywhere, 
social agencies of many types and interested 
laity will find FIRST STEPS extremely use- 
ful. It will be available soon in Polish, Serbo- 
Croat, Spanish, Chinese, Czecho-Slovak, Greek 
and French versions; which may be a tribute 
to the production work of Karl Hinkel, to 
script writer Albert Wasserman and director 
Leo Seltzer, as well as to the usefulness of 
the subject. 


10-mins. Produced by Frederic 
House, N. Y. C. (Leo Seltzer, as- 
sociate producer and director), 
for the United Nations. For rent 
at $2, purchase at $34.50 write 
Film Program Services, 1173 Ave. 
of the Americas, N. Y. 19. 


up of a mosquito feeding from a human 
arm. . . . Dr. J. B. Schmitt, technical con- 
sultant, is a top authority on mosquitoes. 
Acknowledgement is also made of technical 
collaboration given by the U. S. Public Health 
Service; N. J. State Agricultural Experimen- 
tal Station, Rutgers University; International 


AS HAVING BROUGHT 


Academy Documentary Short 
Subjects Award Nominee 


Passport to Nowhere 


[pSPLACED persons are still a world 

problem and one of America’s most press- 
ing European responsibilities. This first film 
report to tell the revealing story of Europe's 
homeless thousands, received wide showing in 
35mm, has only recently become available in 
l6mm. . . . PASSPORT TO NOWHERE, so 
well titled, has the timeliness and reality of 
the latest newsreel, plus the dramatic impact 
of a story expertly told. It reports the inti- 
mate details of DP life, examines America’s 
program in action, takes the viewer back to 
the wasted lands from which the homeless 
came, reveals the not generally realized fact 
that 7 of 10 displaced persons are Catholics, 
two are Protestants, one is Jewish. . ..A 
valuable contribution to the documentation of 
current history, it should be widely circulated 
as a stimulus to public demand for action. 
It is suitable for classrooms from junior high 
school, is interesting and thought-provoking 
for all varieties of adult groups. 


20-mins. Produced by RKO Radio 
Pictures Inc. (“This Is America’”’) ; 
directed by Harry W. Smith. For 
rent or to buy, write RKO Radio 
16mm Division, 1270 Ave. of the — 
Americas, N. Y. 20. 


Health Division, Rockefeller Foundation, 
N. Y. C. . . . Should be seen by all con- 
cerned with educational work in public health 
and mosquito control; is worthy a place in 
any educational film library. 


12-mins. Directed by William S. 
Resnick. Produced (and distrib- 
uted in 35mm) by Emerson Yorke 
Studio, 35 West 45th St., N. Y. 
19. For 16mm purchase or rental 
($2.50 per day, $4 per school 
week), write Young America Films 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N. ¥. 17. 
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Academy Documentary 
Feature Award Nominee 


Journey Into 


Medicine 
FILM like this one happens only once 


A in a while. It is a picture of which the 
film industry of this country should be proud. 
Its philosophy is so fundamental; it is so sim- 
ply but sincerely done. By employment of a 
professional actor for the lead role of the 
doctor whose preparation for the career of 
medicine it dramatizes, it deviates slightly 
from the norm of documentary; but James 
Karen is so really the earnest young medico 
he portrays that he is Dr. Michael Marshall, 
come from a small up-State college to enter 
one of this country’s great hospitals, the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center in 
New York City. At the Center he sees illness 
and suffering that could have been prevented 
by care in childhood, and decides that pedia- 
trics, the care of children, is the fundamental 
field in medicine. To further himself in this 


Cited at the Chicago Films 
of the World Festival 


Children 
in Trouble 


HUT away behind walls is a lost army of 

men and boys who might have made good 
citizens, Crowded neighborhoods and no place 
for healthy play as children were greatly to 
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PREVIEWED IN EARLIER ISSUES AND RECENTLY DRAWN 
THE SCREEN DIRECTORS GUILD OF NEW YORK 
DISTINCTION TO ITS MEMBERSHIP 


field he becomes an interne at the New York 
Hospital (Cornell Center). In this great 
teaching institution, staff seminars keep him 
on his toes, he learns through the veteran 
head nurse how doctor and nurse can and 
should learn from one another, and has op- 
portunity to work with the thousands of 
underprivileged children of the community. 
... In a very moving sequence, Dr. Marshall 
fights for the life of a child who had not 
been inoculated against diphtheria, and loses. 
Pediatrics, he decides, is “not early enough” 
after all, and he goes on to Hygiene and 
Public Health at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine in Baltimore when he meets 
men and women from many lands, all intent 
as he is on learning and developing preven- 
tive techniques. . . . When a diphtheria epi- 
demic breaks out in a nearby community Dr. 
Mike answers the call for volunteer helpers 
and finds that all his experience pays divi- 
dends in this branch of medicine. . . . Pro- 
duced by Willard Van Dyke and Irving 
Jacoby, and photographed on location in the 
hospitals named, this story of one doctor's 
search for his place in the profession he has 
chosen gives an important insight into many 
phases of the field and leaves with the lay- 
man an increased appreciation of and respect 
for “the white aseptic world of medicine.” 


39-mins. Made by Affiliated Film 
Producers Inc. (Willard Van Dyke, 
director, co-producer) for the Of- 
fice of Information and Cylture, 
U. S. Dept. of State for audiences 
abroad. Write your Congressman 
suggesting that arrangements 
should be made for distrbution in 
‘the U. S. A. also. 


blame. Particularly for the child unhappy at 
home there is apt to be trouble ahead— 
gang comradeship is a compensation. . . . So- 
ciety can confine its delinquents but this’ is 
no real cure. All community agencies—the 
home, church, school, club, friendly police- 
man—must coordinate their forces. For plan- 
ning help many communities have sent their 
leaders to the N. Y. State Youth Commission. 
. The teacher in particular must be on the 
alert for the maladjusted youngster. How one 
“problem child” was returned to normalcy by 
his teacher is interestingly portrayed, and the 
conclusion drawn that no child is born a de- 
linquent, no child needs become one if the 
community will join to protect its rights. Then 
and only then can the problem of CHILDREN 
IN TROUBLE be solved. 
10-mins. Produced by March of 
Time; director, Jack Glen. To rent 
(free in N. Y. State) or buy, ap- 
ply N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Motion Picture Unit, 40 
Howard St., Albany 7. 


_ tinent-wide 


School In the 
Mailbox 


AUSTRALIA 


Fy LEMENTARY and secondary school edu- 
cation is delivered to 18,000 children in 
Australia by rail, plane, horse and cart, truck, 
bicycle perhaps, or even camel train in the 
more remote parts of the interior. Australia’s 
urban educational system is organized, from 
kindergarten to university, along the usual 
lines, and over half of its people live in cities 
well served by modern, readily accessible 
schools. But education is not compulsory for 
those living farther than 3-miles from a school- 
house and many thousands of youngsters of 
first class citizenship calibre, living on lonely 
homesteads in the sheep and cattle country, 
would perhaps have no chance to learn to 
read were it not for “the school in the mail- 
bag”, an admirably organized system of teach- 
ing by correspondence. SCHOOL IN THE 
MAILBOX shows how the system operates 
and at the same time provides an introduc- 
tion at least to the “down under” land, its 
people, their occupations, their cities and 
homes. . . . In each of the six capital cities _ 
of Australia the State Education Department 
operates a “school” where there are no chil- 
dren, only teachers. But every teacher has his 
or her own “class”, and exchange of letters 
with Helen and Bob, Jim, Betty—and their 
‘parents too—make for a close, almost family 
relationship. . . . Pupils, studying on their 
own, advance at their own rate so that lessons 


‘ have to be individually planned, though stand- 


ard leaflets, books and others aids to learning 
are used. These, and a monthly school maga- 
zine, are packed off via the mailbag—together 
with a stamped envelope for return of the 
complete lessons. Some of the pleasantest 
scenes in the firm are of children racing te 
meet the mailman; comparing notes on what 
teacher has sent and said; keeping school on . 
their own at a table in the garden or the 
home. Sometimes there is a governess or an 
older child to help. Most often it is Mother 
who listens to lessons while going about her 
daily work. . . . Diction, proper speech and 
foreign language pronunciation are taught by 
radio, and parents learn along with their chil- 
dren. The film concludes on a teacher reciting, 
with children all over the country repeating 
after him, the lovely poem that begins: “TI 
love a sunburnt country” by the Australian 
poetéss Dorothea McKeller. . . . It is an in- 
teresting fact that the graduates of this con- 
“schoolhouse” are frequently 
ahead of classroom children of their age; are 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CANADA 


Mercy Flight 


[NS a dramatic opening sequence, MERCY 

FLIGHT presents a tractor accident on a 
lonely Saskatchewan prairie farm. The near- 
est doctor is 25-miles away, the nearest hos- 
pital a drive of a half day. But to the problem 
of unnecessary mortality among her farmers, 
trappers, lumberjacks, even visiting sports- 
men, this Canadian province at least has 
found a solution in the form of an ambulance 
on wings. Since the inception of the service, 
no place is more than three hours away from 
a medical center, and the majority of flights 
take less than half that time. In the past two 
years more than 1,000 patients have been 
flown to hospitals in Saskatchewan’s cities, 
and the number of fatalities noticeably re- 
duced. . . . Nerve center of the project is 
the Regina airport and here, trained staffs of 
doctors, nurses, fliers, are on 24-hour call. So 
much of Saskatchewan’s vast area is forest 
and tundra that landing is often tricky and 
dangerous, requiring expertness in handling 


ITH -eye-filling scenic shots, this film 

wakes the viewer to fuller realization 
that, every morning as the sun rises, it brings 
back to the world color, which has been lost 
in the overnight blackness. Life, it says, de- 
pends more on color than we appreciate, and 
it stirs the imagination on this point by re- 
ferral to everyday uses, such as traffic con- 
trols, railway signals, etc. . . . Developing its 
theme from this start it points out that color 
is light, light is color, and “no rose is red 
’ in the night time”; asks then, why the rose 
as red in the first place while other flowers 
and objects in nature are other colors; leads 
thus into a surface but sufficient for the pur- 
pose explanation of the principles of absorp- 
tion and reflection; proceeds to deal with the 
application of color in painting, printing, dye- 
ing; in an interesting sequence indicates that 
the effort to reproduce and use color is almost 
as old as man himself; shows the “cooking” 
of the natural dyes for which the Hebrides 
are still famous. . . . Development of modern 
synthetic dyes and the great industry they 
introduced began with the discovery in 1856 
by Perkin, an 18-year old British chemist, that 
coal is a source of color; and explanation at 
this point by referral to the jungle back- 
ground of coal itself, though brief, is beauti- 
fully ingenious as well as illuminating. . . . 
Camera-tours of some modern British labora- 
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Colour: GREAT BRITAIN 


air or seaplane. Most of the fliers are war- 
experienced. Many are veterans of the notori- 
ous Burma run. ... The camera goes out 
on calls with some of these, and resultant 
airviews of the topography of the Province 
give the film added value for school use. There 
are also scenes of loggers at work; and one 
of the most interesting sequences is the pick- 
up, from a remote operation at Lac La Rouge, 
or an emergency appendix case. . . . First 
step is notification of the fire ranger who in 
turn radios Prince Albert for help. Pin-point- 
ing the spot in bush country from the air is a 
tricky business, even though the loggers as- 
sist by sensibly building a smoky fire of green 
timber, and the viewer experiences with the 
pilot the anxiety of making a safe landing on 
a tiny lake. . . . Photography of this otherwise 
excellent subject is dark in places but this 
fault must be laid at the door of the bad 


weather encountered on the assignment by . 


its camera crew and is not only excusable but, 
if understood, adds to appreciation of the 
difficulties under which the MERCY FLIGHT 
service is maintained, and of the unflagging 
courage of the personnel responsible for its 
success. . . . What particularly strikes this 
reviewer as significant and valuable for youth- 
ful audiences is the film’s incidental portrayal 
of heroic effort in safeguarding life, and the 
constructive functions of modern means of 
communication and transportation too often 
associated, in the minds of this post-war gen- 
eration, with destruction. 


10-mins. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada (Ottawa). 


35mm _ rental by arrangement, 


National Film Board of Canada, 
620—5Sth Ave., N. Y. 20. Same 
address, or Natl. Film Bd. of Can- 
ada, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
for 16mm. Rent $1.25. Sale $25. 


tories provide opportunity for introduction at 
least to fascinating experiments in the pro- 
duction of new dyes and pigments for various 
materials, and for reminder of the absorption- 
reflection principles when three hanks of 
different materials, dipped into the same dye, 
reveal their “color affinities” by taking on not 
just varying shades of the same, but entirely 
different colors. . . . An effective sequence 
illustrates our day as “the new, golden age 
of color”, brings home its importance in the en- 
joyment of books, toys, articles of utility, and 
luxury, its enhancement of beauty and gaiety 
in every phase of surrounding life, by contrast- 
ing several scenes in color with the same in 
black and white.... Originally intended as a 
public relations film for the British chemical 
industry, the absence of noticeable advertis- 
ing and educational manner in which the sub- 
ject is treated make it a pleasantly valuable 
subject for school use in particular, as well 
as for all types of adult groups. 
20-mins; available in 35mm 
(Technicolor) and 16mm (Koda- 
chrome). Produced by Strand 
Films for Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd. (Great Britain). 
Rental (16mm), $3; sales $100, 
from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20. 


Hungry Minds 


OME 30-million children in war-ravaged 
countries are suffering starved minds as 
well as bodies. They must have intellectual 
and physical food together, to give them life 


and hope. . . . Produced for the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction. Through UNESCO, 
this film so graphically depicting the problem 
helped open the eyes and purses of the Cana- 
dian public to its cause. The Commission for 
International and Educational Reconstruction 
sponsors it in the U. S. A... . It is addi- 
tionally noteworthy for its use of concentration 
camp drawings by the distinguished artist, 
Kaethe Kollwitz. 


For rent at $1.25, sale at $25, or 
for information re 35mm arrange- 
ments, write the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620—5th Ave., 
N. Y. 20. 


(Continued from page 27) 


certainly much more original and inaepen- 
dent in their thinking. That parents in in- 
creasingly large numbers and voluntarily are 
enrolling their youngsters in the “mailbox 
school” is definitely an indication of the Aus- 
tralian’s belief in education as the key to the 
future for his children, his country, the world. 
. . . Educators and other adults interested in 
learning opportunities should be stimulated, 
even inspired, by the project here portrayed. 
Children of all ages will find interest and 
profit in seeing young Australia at work and 
play. . . . An unpretentious picture but with ° 
real content, SCHOOL IN THE MAILBOX 
was a runner-up this year for the Acedemy 
Documentary Short Subjects award. .. . Avail- 
able also for television. 


18-mins. Directed ‘by Stanley 


Hawes for the National Film 
Board of Australia. Rent $2.50, 
sales price $40, from Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 


636-Sth Ave., N. Y. 20. 


DAREDEVILS of the ALPS 
2 reels — $60 List 


1600. Broadway. N. 
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The Long Voyage Home 


UGENE O’NEILL as three-time winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize is one of the great 
figures in American letters, as a Nobel prize 
winner of literature is world-acknowledged. 
A sailor in his youth, he is at his best in 
THE LONG VOYAGE HOME, writing of 
the sea and the men of the sea as he knew 
them. . . . The story here is of the British 
tramp steamer “Glencairn” and its motley 
crew. Its background is wartime, which pro- 
vides suspenseful moments and motivations; 
but the war-is incidental to the main theme: 
the dream most seamen have in common but 
seldom translate into reality, of settling some 
day and “belonging.” Oley Olsen, the Swed- 
ish sailor who wants to buy a farm, puts it 
this way: “Ten times I try go home. Ten 
times I go ashore, get drunk, spend my 
money. This time I go home sure . . . see my 
mother . . . work on farm. This time nobody 
stop me!” Dramatic crux of the story con- 
cerns his almost falling back into the old 
pattern. Resolution of his case and its effects 
on his shipmates severally and collectively 
is the real tale told. It is told with gripping 
interest, in powerful dialogue, with masterly 
characterization. Barry Fitzgerald, Ian Hun- 
ter, Wilfred Lawson, Thomas Mitchell, John 
Qualen, John Wayne head a cast of actors 
who can really act; and sensitive direction 
by repeat Academy Award winner John Ford 
give the film so much reality that it has the 
“feel” of the documentary. This is enhanced 
by the constant, effective presence in the 
viewer's consciousness of the sea, as if the 
film had actually been made aboard a vessel 
in transit and not within the confines of a 
Hollywood studio. . .'. Based on four of 
O’Neill’s one-act plays (“The Long Voyage 
Home”; “Moon of the Caribbees”; “In the 
Zone”; “Bound East for Cardiff”) this film 
holds particular interest for drama groups 
and societies; should be seen by all who 
have an interest in better motion pictures. 
110 mins. A Walter Wanger Pro- 
duction. For sales price inquire 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 
729—7th Ave., N. Y. 19. For rent 
from local libraries and dealers. 


Thomas Mitchell takes things in hand .. . 
MAY 1948 


Ted Husing and a group of typical contestants in a studio scene from the film featurette— 


All-American Soap Box Derby 


THE Annual Soap Box Derby is sponsored 
by Chevrolet. Local newspapers promote 
and help carry it through. But boys just natu- 
rally want to own and drive an automobile 
some day or, better still, right now—to witness 
the fact that something upwards of 50,000 lads 
between 11 and 15 years of age enter this 
competition annually. Too, the first Derby 
was an informal and spontaneous affair, in 
Dayton in 1933. . . . Chevrolet took charge in 
1935; in 1936 moved the national finals to 
Derby Downs at Akron where audiences each 
year have averaged 100,000 persons—adults as 
well as young people. Last year the U. S. 
Rubber Company arranged to record the event 
on film for the first time and commissioned an 
outstanding camera-reporter, Emerson Yorke, 
to do the job. ... Mr. Yorke began by sending 
motion picture crews to 8 of the 135 cities 
in which Derbies are run. The 8 resultant 1- 
reel films of these preliminary Soap Box 
races were edited and will be available soon 
for local consumption. The film here dealt with 
is the overall national story, including ex- 
cerpts from the local reels but featuring the 
thrilling sequences of the’ final eliminations 
The Soap Box Derby, as a public 

relations’ project, is one of the few “naturals” 
in its field. There is value in it too, not simply 
because it is clean, well organized sport and 
as such provides outlet for youthful energies 
and desires; but also because it encourages 
self-reliance and fosters ingenuity. The racer 
must be built by the boy contestant himself 
or along with his pals in the same age class. 


The SOAP BOX DERBY, as a film is also a 


“natural,” its background of sponsorship not- 
withstanding, because it’s such absorbing en- 
tertainment. As should be expected, it con- 
tains advertising but it’s of an incidental na- 
ture as, for instance, the U. S. Rubber Co.’s - 
sign identifying its factory; or it is neatly 
integrated into the reportage, as when Harvey 
Firestone sympathizes with the boy who has 
lost his father or T. H. Keating (of Chevrolet) 
makes the presentation to Kenneth Holmboe 
(Charleston, W. Va.) of the award for the _ 
winner. . . . Ted Husing, well-known sports 
commentator, narrates the film and also “stars” 
in the opening sequence which serves to ac- 
quaint a group of boys with the event and its 
rules. The cast in fact is definitely star-studded, 
what with the Governor of Ohio, noted execu- 
tives in the motor world, famed flier Jimmy 
Doolittle and twice-famed flier-screen idol 
Jimmy Stewart who acts as Grand Marshal 
of the parade. But writer-producer Emerson 
Yorke never forgets that the real stars of the 
picture are the Soap Box boys who gather 
from all over the U. S., from Canada, Alaska 
and Mexico, not simply to compete in the race 
but to make friendships and give meaning to 
its “All-American” name. . . . Good for 
men’s and mothers’ groups, as for boys—and. 
girls. 
Running time, 25-mins. No rental 
charge. For 35mm (theatre) re- 
lease write Emerson Yorke Studio, 
35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. For 
16mm (nomtheatrical) write Film 
Dent., U. S. Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, N. Y. 20. 


M4Y releases, by Post Pictures Corp., 115 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19: MILLION DOLLAR 

KID (65-mins.) with the East Side Kids and Noah Beery . . . SARONG GIRL 
(63-mins.), a musical romance with Ann Corio ... OUTLAWS OF STAMPEDE PASS, 
a whirlwind Western with Johnny Mack Brown. 
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FEATURES 


ADVENTURES OF CHICO 
IN HEARTS 
ARMY MYSTERY 

BABY FACE MORGAN 
BALLOT BLACKMAIL 


BEWARE OF THE LADY 


BROADWAY BIG SHOT 
CITY OF SILENT MEN 
CORREGIDOR 

DAWN EXPRESS 
DEAD MEN WALK 
DESERT ESCAPE 
DRUMS OF AFRICA 
DUKE OF THE NAVY 
DUMMY TROUBLE 
GALLANT LADY 
GHOST AND THE GUEST 
GIRLS IN’ CHAINS 


INTERNATIONAL SPY 


109 GREAT FEATURES & WESTERNS 109 


FOR OUTRIGHT SALE* 
Westerns $100 net 


UNGLE SIREN 


MAD MONSTER, THE 
MAN OF COURAGE 
MEN OF ww QUENTIN 
MIRACLE K 

MISS V FROM MOSCOW 
MOTORCYCLE SQUAD 
MY SON THE HERO 
NIGHT FOR CRIME, A 
PANAMA MENACE 
PANTHER’S CLAW, THE 
PAYOFF, THE 


POLICE ROOKIE 
PRISONER OF JAPAN 
PROFESSOR’S MBLE 


QUEEN OF BROADWAY 
REGULAR FELLERS 
ROBOT PILOT 

SECRET INVESTIGATOR 
SECRETS OF A CO-ED 
SKIP TRACER 

SOS CLIPPER 

SWAMP WOMAN 

THEY RAID BY NIGHT 
TODAY I HANG 
TOMORROW WE LIVE 
TOO MANY WOMEN 
TURF BOY 


Features $125 net ° 


*TELEVISION RIGHTS RESERVED 


UNDERDOG 
YANK IN LIBYA, A 
YANKS ARE COMING, 


ROUNDUP 


WILD HORSE RUSTLERS 
WOLVES OF THE RANGE 


SMOKING GUNS 
TRAPPED 


ONLY PICTORIAL of- WANTED 


fers so many, so spark- 
we an array of Features 
and Westerns... . 


ONLY PICTORIAL 


fers them for 


sale. They’re yours 


every use except tele- (Art Davis) 
vision. Orders Poill be ALO SUNDOWN 
filled on a _- come— PRAIRIE PALS 
first seem RAIDERS OF THE WEST 
ROLLING DOWN GREAT 
DIVIDE 
TEXAS MANHUNT 


BILLY THE KID 
(Buster Crabbe) 
CATTLE STAMPEDE 

KID RIDES AGAIN 

LAW AND ORDER 
SHERIFF OF SAGE 
VALLEY 


BILLY THE KID 
(Bob Steele) 

BATTLING OUTLAW 

OUTLAWED 

RANGE 

TEXAS OUBLE 


TUMBLEWEED TRAIL 


TEXAS RANGERS 


BORDER BUCKAROOS 


FIGHTING VALLEY 
RAN 


FRONTIER MARSHAL 


(Tim McCoy) 


TEXAS 


BLACK MOUNTAIN 
STAGE 


BORDER MARSH 
"CRUSADER 


LONE RIDER 
(George Houston) 
ACROSS THE BORDER 
ANDIT, TH 
BORDER ROUNDUP 
LYENNE 


LAW OF THE SADDLE 
OVERLAND STAGE 
COACH 


RAIDERS OF RED GAP 


EAGLE-LION’S Top Budget FEATURES & WESTERNS 


available on FIVE YEAR LEASE basis 


Big-time attractions like ENCHANTED FOREST (in color) 
WIFE OF MONTE CRISTO * DANNY BOY « EDDY DEAN WESTERNS (in color) 


and many Westerns featuring 


Buster Crabbe - Fuzzy Knight - Bob Steele - Syd Saylor - Tex Ritter - Dave O’Brien 


There’s Profit in REEL Entertainment when you get behind 


PICTOREEL SHORT SUBJECTS 


It’s the line that Sells AND 


SELLS;—cartoons, musicals, 
toons, nature, travel, specialties. . . . a wealth of ever popular 


sports, puppe- 
films. 


Special Display Deal Gives Your $37 Profit 
36 assorted 


18—16mm 100 ft. reels. . 
18— 8mm 50 ft. reels.. 


*Special Self-Service 


Cartoon Subjects 


Your Cost Selling Price 


isplay Rack, $10 value $ 2.60 


*Rack 


available with any 
18——8mm PICTOREELS. Rack 
“Streamliners”’ and other 


Pictorit 


625 Madison 


$37.80 $63.00 
$21.60 $36.00 
$62.00 $99.00 


films. 


AL F 


assortment of 18—I6mm and 
will accomodate all Pictoreel 


FILMS Inc 


ew 22, N. 


($3.50 ea.) 
($2.00 ea.) 


MA 


$37 


PICTOREEL “STREAMLINERS” 
SELL 25% FASTER IN THIS 
NEW SELF-SERVICE 
DISPLAY RACK 


Write Today for Complete Details 


Use Coupon 


PICTORIAL FILMS, 
Outright sale offer 
Send me your 


Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Pas 
Please send me complete descriptive your 


Eagle-Lion 5 yr. Lease 


Attrac 
Pictoreel 


Disp! 


at $62. Bill me “. 
FIRM NAME 


ADY FROM 
LADY FROM CHUNKING 
LAW OF THE TIMBER THE 
GUN TROUBLE 
' LONE STAR MARSHAL 
BLACK RAVEN, THE 
BLONDE COMET 
~ TRIGGER MEN GHOST MIN 
we BOSS OF BIG TOWN FRONTIER MARSHAL LAWLESS TOWN 
OUTLAWS OF BOULDER 
RANGELAND RACKET 
RIDER OF THE PLAINS 
TRAPPED IN THE BAD- 
LANDS 
2 LONE RIDER 
‘ (Bob Livingston) 
«DEATH RIDES THE 
PLAINS 
GIRLS" TOWN 
HOUSE OF HORRORS TRAILS OF TERROR 
HOME Movies 
| 
: "splay Deal 
| 
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All Films Listed on This 
Page Are Available for TELEVISION 


The Sleeping Beauty 


JriLMED in natural surroundings with an excellent cast and nar- 
rated by a jolly-voiced “story teller,’ this delightful children’s 

featurette tells the tale of the ugly fairy with the wart on her nose 
who revenges herself for not being invited to see the new baby princess 
by decreeing she will one day touch a spinning wheel and fall 
asleep for 100-years. The decree is fulfilled, despite precautions. But 
the proper prince succeeds in cutting his way through thick under- 
brush and wakes everyone to live happily ever after. . . . Excellent 
for children’s screenings; has been scheduled for its television network 
—Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia—by the American Broad- 
casting Co. 

40-mins., color. Apply Film Highlights Inc., 330 

‘W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 


Woman 
Speaks 


A “FILM MAGAZINE” of women’s activities and achievements, 


this series of 1-reel subjects was recently selected by the Library 

of Congress for permanent preservation; has been successfully tele- 
_vised. FILM NEWS has seen and liked: No, 5—At historic Portsmouth 
“a woman Mayor, twice elected, upholds the principles for which 
Paul Revere fought.” . The French influence is expressed, in New 
Orleans, by a woman whose career is making dolls. . . . A woman for 
more than 50-years has piloted one of the few remaining Ohio River 
packet steamers . . . Women not only manage most of the spending 
of the nation’s income. They count its greenbacks at the Bureau of 
Engraving and, through Mrs. Nellie Taylor Ross, manager of the Mint, 
produce its coins, as well as military medals. . . . No. 7, an all-Cail- 
fornia reel, stresses unity (University of Cal. religious conference) ; 
civic responsibility (Los Angeles’ woman Police Commissioner and 
policewomen) ; good works (Cal. Jr. Fed. of Women’s Clubs) and the 
Hargrave hearing clinic for children. 

For prices, Film Studios of Chicago, 135 S. La Salle 

St., Chicago 3; or Nu-Art Films Inc., 145 W. 45th St., 

N. Y. 19. 


See Previews this issue: FIRST STEPS . . . CHURCH IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE ... ALL-AMERICAN SOAP BOX DERBY ... 
HENRY MOORE ... COLOUR .. . SCHOOL IN THE MAILBOX. 

THE FIGHTING SEA MONSTER (Florida sea coast deep sea fish- 
ing) and SILENT ENEMY (Laborador winter), 60-mins., Adventure 
Films Inc., 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. 19. 

From Film Highlights Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 19: 32 features, 
42 Ditmars, 16 MusiCals, Foto Facts No.’s 1 and 2. 


HEALTH AND 
HYGIENE FILMS 


2. 


6. 


BRAY Stupios, Inc. | | 


729 SEVENTH AVE. 


Now Available 
SIX NEW 


THE NINE BASIC FUNC- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. 


The principal and basic constituents of 
the human system are set forth by means 
of animated drawings in nine groups, as 
follows: THE SKELETAL, THE MUS- 
CULAR, THE EXCRETORY, THE 
CIRCULATORY, THE NERVOUS, 
THE SENSORY, THE DIGESTIVE, 
THE LYMPHATIC, and THE EN- 
DOCRINE. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Demonstrates the hair as part of the 
skin, similar in development and growth. 
Growth, duration, renewal and other 
characteristics shown, also relation to 
sebaceous glands and causation of goose 
flesh. —— to personal appearance 
emphasized. 


KIDNEYS URETERS AND 
BLADDER 


This film describes the important ana- : 
tomical features, and the function of the 5 
kidneys, ureters and the urinary bladder. ‘ 


THE HUMAN SKIN 


Animation and photography show the 
construction function of the human 
skin; how it protects us from our en- 
vironment and regulates the temperature 
of our bodies; importance of care and 
cleanliness in preserving the natural 
beauty and health of the skin is em- 


THE HUMAN THROAT 


Shows the anatomy and functi of 
the throat as a passage for air aad ood, 
its defense mechanisms, and how both air 
and food are diverted into their proper 
channels. 


OUR FEET 
construction and function of the human 


foot, both as a weight carrier and as a 
means of locomotion. 


Write for full details 
and 


NEW BRAY CATALOG 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Art on 
Steel 
phasized. 


the remarkable, “Theatre-Tone”’ 


TO OPERATE 
ONACORDE 
CURREN 


Simple 4-polnt threading is 3 
child can do it. Other 
“easy” features are: 
panel visible in dark... 0 
adjustment from 400 te 1600 


FLAWLESS 
VOLUME 
BRILLIANCE! 
Perfect sound and tone contro! 
for large room or small. ..750- 
watt brilliancy...Fast F1.6 
and phonograph pickup c 


We, 


Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now more homes, schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 


very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing 

éase of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the hal 

Revere “16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and eCYV e e 
audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere l6mm SOUND PROJECTOR 

Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50 Complete. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


| 
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